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CHRONICLE. 
_ is impossible in this particular place 
in Parliament. to discuss the reasons which the Home 
Secretary alleged for the difference that 
led to Mr. Monro’s retirement in the House of Commons 


- on Friday night, still less the numerous other details of the 


matter, including the alleged discontent of the Police force. 
Very seldom is One side quite in the right and one quite in 
the wrong on such occasions ; and never by any chance is it 
possible to attach entire faith to the account given of it, 
however honestly, by either. It may, however, fairly be 
said of Mr. Matruews—as an ingenious Frenchman said of 
Queen GuINEvERE that she was “ very subject to being 
“abducted "—that he is very subject to having. resig- 
nations of Chief Commissioners presented to him, On the 
same day (the House of Lords doing only formal business) 
along debate took place on Mr. Actanp’s amendment to 
the Local Taxation Bill. In the course of this debate 
Mr. GoscHEN tore every rag of consistency away from the 
backs of Mr. Guapstone, Mr. Morey, and Sir 
Harcourt, and left them naked, if not ashamed. Not 
on Home Rule itself has such an exposure of impudent 
tergiversation been made. As for the course of business, 
Mr. Courtney, after once refusing, for a specific and per- 
haps sufficient reason, to put the Closure, allowed it to be 
put later, and two divisions (279 to 238 and 275 to 243) 
first carried it and then negatived the amendment. Con- 
sidering the immense efforts made by the Temperance 
fanatics, though it may not be very satisfactory that pairs 
and abstainers were so numerous, it is at least well that the 
minority was so small. 


The weary and discreditable game of alternate obstruc- 
tion and bluster was kept up on M/onday. ‘The bluster was 
provided of set purpose by some questions about “ shadow- 
“ing,” in answer to which Mr. Batrour coolly told the 
plain truth—to wit, that the persons who describe them- 
selves as being molested are molested because they are 
committing, plotting, or abetting crime. All the sham 
wrath of Ireland boiled over at this, and Mr. Ditton had 
to beg the SreakeEr’s pardon for discourtesy to him. Then 
the Local Taxation Bill was fought through frivolous 
amendment after amendment, sufficient majorities, varying 
between thirty and fifty, supporting the Government, but 
nothing of the slightest interest, or indeed reality, happen- 
ing. In the House of Lords Lord Camperpown made, but 
efterwards withdrew, a somewhat premature motion for a 
religious census. The thing, though it would be of some 
interest, is of little practical importance; for the frantic 
tage and terror with which Nonconformists regard it are 
more eloquent than any figures. The Children’s Insurance 
Bill, moved in an excellent speech by the Bishop of Prren- 
BOROUGH, was read a second time, and referred to a Select 
Committee, after heing opposed by Lord Beaucnaup, the 
mover, quite recently, of an absolutely ridiculous proposal 
&s to separating refreshment and waiting rooms. 


. The proceedings of 7vesday must have been as disgusting 
as those of Monday to any one who regards Parliament as 
& place for doing the business of the nation, and not for 
manufacturing “scenes.” Once more the absurd fuss about 
shadowing "was renewed, though the complete failure of 
the Trish members the day before to disturb Mr. Batrour’s 
*quanimity by brawling made them somewhat more mode- 
tate. Another attempt to get up a scene was made by 
- Storey and Mr. WINTERBOTHAM, who tried to “ charge” 

® word was used by one of them) Sir Micnaz. Hicxs- 
mac and Mr. Loxc with (in effect) eorrupt voting as 
public-house owners, and had to withdraw ignominiously. 


terial proposals for the conduct of business, and some more 
discussion of the Local Taxation Bill ; while Mr. LasoucHEerE 
showed his sense of the way in which time was being wasted 
by moving the adjournment of the House. It must be 
confessed that the Ministry have not managed well, the 
worst possible way with such an Opposition as the present 
being frequent change of plan, or hesitation in announcing 
what the plan is. But, on the other hand, such an Oppo- 
sition as the present might puzzle an archangel in his 
driving. 

A businesslike Wednesday was spent upon the Directors’ 
Liability Bill. 

There was a good deal more excitement on Thursday. 
Questions were asked and answered in both Houses on the 
subject of the Anglo-German agreement ; but the main in- 
cident of the day was a very ingeniously-arranged snatch- 
division on the first clause of the Local Taxatidén Bill, 
which was carried by a majority of four only, the Opposi- 
tion counting on the Ascot Cup to help them to victory. 
It is impossible not to blame the Government for laying 
themselves open to a rebuff which must have been incon- 
venient in more ways than one. Indeed, it is not quite 
clear what Whips and leaders exist for save to prevent such 
things. But the affected triumph of the Opposition becomes 
sufficiently absurd when the numbers (228 to 224) are con- 
sidered. Few Governments would hesitate to compound 
with fate-on the terms that exactly one-third of the House 
of Commons should be all that their enemies should be able 
to bring to vote against them. In thegHouse of Lordgthe 
Central London Railway Bill, despite some opposition, was 
read a second time. 


All other matters (which, indeed, have not 
been numerous) in foreign politics have been 
dwarfed by the publication, in the form of a 
despatch from Lord Sauissury to Sir Epwarp Mater, of a 
proposed agreenient between England and Germany on the 
African question. This agreement, it may be briefly said, 
will, if carried out, result in the definite assignment to this 
country of infinitely the larger and: more valuable part of 
the yet unallotted continent. The consideration for Ger- 
many’s endorsement of this assignment, which carries with it 
the cession of Vitu to England and the acknowledgment of 
an English protectorate over the Sultanate of Zanzibar, 
consists mainly in the handing over of Heligoland to Ger- 
many—a thing not wholly agreeable in itself, but of very 
little practical importance to England. The agreement 
has, all things being considered, been fairly well received at 
home, and very well received abroad ; the chief exceptions 
being, as was to be expected, in France and in Russia. 
For it must never be forgotten that the maintenance of 
a thoroughly good understanding between Germany and 
England means in reality far more even than the preven- 
tion of any collision or disagreement on the Equator or 
the Tropic—means something which neither France nor 
Russia can contemplate with equanimity. 


On Friday week there was held a meeting of 
Meetings, &c. Liberal-Unionist members of Parliament, which, 

after some difference of opinion, determined to 
support the Government plan for hanging up Bills over the 
winter, as gardeners do cauliflowers, by the heels, to see if 
they will keep. We have already expressed no warm affection 
for this, or for any other new device for expediting Bills. 
No new device will do it if it is not staunchly applied, and 
with staunch.application of existing rules no new device is 
necessary. But the expedient is not a party one, and 
there is no great intrinsic harm in it. At any rate, 
the agreement of all sections of the Unionist party 
(for it is not understood that the malcontent Conser- 


Foreign 
Affairs. 


this, there was endless wrangling over the Minis: 


vatives stood, or will stand, out very savagely) cannot 
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but have a good effect. Many distinguished persons 
“‘ passed the Equinoctial of QuruBus” very graciously at 
the Trinity House dinner on Saturday night last, everybody 
appearing to be in the mood for fooling. One practical 
announcement was made, that of the appointment of the 
Master, the Duke of Epinspurcn, to the command at 
Plymouth. All those who know, know that the Duke 
is really a good officer and sailor. On Wednesday Mr. 
GuapsTonE, at the request of his dear friend, Sir Epwarp 
WarkKIN, attended a meeting of the South-Eastern.and Metro- 
politan Railways Savings Bank, and talked pleasantly, and in 
the main harmlessly, about railway travelling, about thrift, 
and about independence of character. But if this last is 
so great a virtue, why is Mr. GuapsToNE so angry with it 
in Lord Hartineton and the rest of the true Liberal 


party ? 
Rain considerably interfered with both sets of 
Sport.  cricket-matches—those at the end of last week 
and those at the beginning of this—which come 
within our notice. But the Australians, against whom 
Mr. Grace and Mr. W. W. Reap played a most interest- 
ing innings for a South of England eleven on Monday at 
the Oval, have again shown themselves, on the whole, below 
their traditional form, and in the end they were defeated 
by 97 runs. Some capital cricket took place on Thursday, 
a Players’ eleven making 322 against the Australians for 
the loss of four wickets, At Ascot on Tuesday an 
interesting, if not a wholly fine, day’s racing resulted in 
Mr. Hovipswortn’s Alloway winning the Prince of 
Wales’s Stakes, Sir R. Jarprve’s Lord Lorne the Ascot 
Stakes, and Mr. Sincer’s Tyrant the Gold Vase. On 
Wednesday Lord Hartineton’s Morion won the Royal 
Hunt Cup, and in two other races there was running of 
interest, the Derby favourite winning the Biennial Stakes 
with ease, while Semolina, the One Thousand winner, and 
maker of the running in the Oaks, was, with the same 
odds (7 to 4) betted on her as on Surefoot in the earlier 
race, defeated by Heresy for the Coronation Stakes. On 
Thursday the Gold Cup went to Prince SottyKorr’s Gold, 
and the Rous Memorial Stakes to the Duke of PortLann’s 
St. Serf.——There was also some interesting tennis during 
the week between Perritr and Saunpers, in which the 
latter, receiving odds, was generally successful. 


Every one will have been sorry to hear that 
Miscellaneous. the hopes of an heir to the Duke and Duchess 

of Fire were disappointed, but the Princess 
is believed to be making a good recovery. A rule 
nisi was obtained in the Queen’s Bench on Tuesday for a 
mandamus compelling the Bishop of Lonpon to re-open the 
St. Paul’s reredos case, on the ground that “an idolatrous 
“ habit of mind had now been created by the images in 
“‘ question.” For the British Tuemis is not a laughter- 
loving goddess, and may be even said to be distinctly de- 
ficient in a sense of humour. In the action for breach 
of promise of marriage brought by Friiulein W1epEMANN 
against Mr. WatpoLe the jury were able to induce 
themselves to disagree on Wednesday.——Congregation at 
Oxford approved the promulgation of the statute admitting 
women to examination for medical degrees on Tuesday by 
75 to 58. Ce que femme veut, &c.; but why lovely woman 
should sometimes wish what she does wish is one of those 
things which no man has ever been able to discover from 
the foundation of the world. 


Some names of local or peculiar, though few 
Obituary. of general, interest occur in the obituary of 
the week, such as those of the Rev. J. E. Yonce, 
remembered by Etonians of some standing for divers curious 
and amiable attributes; of General Tryon, an officer who 
had entered the army nearly seventy years ago; of Mrs. 
Wowewett, known to all playgoers as Miss FANNY JosEPHs ; 
and of Sir Warrneton Suyru, one of the greatest living 
authorities on mines and mining. 


Among books of the week we may mention Sir 
Books. CHARLES Gavan Durry’s Life of a not unami- 
able windbag, Tuomas Davis (Paut, 
Tripner, & Co.), who would doubtless have been a patriot 
if he had chosen to recognize his country; Mr. BuRNAND’s 
Very Much Abroad (Bravsury, Acnew, & Co.), a collection 
of the author’s holiday articles in Punch ; Views and Reviews, 
a very prettily printed volume (Nutt), containing criticisms 
(some reprinted from these columns) by Mr. W. E. HEN.Ey ; 
and the first volume of a work, edited by Professor Story, 
on the Church of Scotland (Mackenzie), on which we may 
have more to say next week. 


THE NEW AFRICAN EMPIRE. 


ORD SALISBURY has taken a remarkable ang 
almost. humorous vengeance on those who attributed 
to him all manner of base intentions in regard to the de 
limitations of German and English claims in Africa, [% 
may be said that nearly everything of the slightest value 
has been secured for England at the price of the concession. 


of the narrow gap (itself under the easement of a right of 


way) between Lakes Tanganyika and Victoria and the 
cession of Heligoland. Critics, who probably a few weeks 
ago had a very indistinct idea where the Victoria Nyanza 
was, have indeed discovered that maintaining a claim to. 
this gap, which will probably not become a_practica) 
matter for half a century, was “the main thing,” but 
they may be simply dismissed ; doubters on the subject 
being referred to the unimpeachable authority of Mr, 
Srantey himself. It will be of no importance in the 
present, and probably of very little in the future. Com- 
munication for military purposes, if that should be un- 
happily necessary, can always be effected to either end of 
it, from the coast at Mombasa and by the Zambesi respec- 
tively, and as for any other, the right of way amply pro- 
vides it. As for Heligoland, it is disagreeable, no doubt, 
it is even very disagreeable, that any spot of land over which 
the English flag has once waved should pass from under it 
to another. And as we took it from Denmark, a rigid 
moralist may say that we ought to give it back to Den- 
mark. But it has been long known that the island, except 
for the two purposes of sentiment and smuggling, is of 
very dubious value, and that its only possible military or 
naval use would come in at conjunctures which would make 
it practically useless. We confess that we ourselves never 
thought that Germany would give up for it even Vitu, 
which is undoubtedly hers, much less Vitu plus the un- 
disputed protectorate of Zanzibar. This last, but for Mr. 
Guapstonr’s fatal hesitation, we might, indeed, have had 
long ago, not shorn as it now is of its dependencies. But 
it is very important still, because it will put an end toa 
maritime partnership, rivalry, or what not, between our- 
selves and Germany, which was unpleasant even at the best, 
and was capable of proving a source of infinite annoyance, 
while interference from other countries is prevented once 
for all, and the trade so important to our Indian subjects 
is safeguarded. So, also, as long as Germany remained at 
Vitu, the repetition of the Dr. Perers trouble was always 
possible, and the British East African Company could never 
have been at peace in its own house, while there was con- 
siderable danger of a grasp being made at the Nile. 


Satisfactory, however, as these coast arrangements are, 
they are as nothing to the advantage of the arrangements in- 
land. We have spoken of the “ gap,” and we can only repeat 
that no person speaking both with honesty and knowledge 
can regard it as of any but the least importance. It is about 
two, or at most three, degrees wide ; it is bridged by right of 
way, compensated by the possibility of approach from either 
side, and it now forms the only stretch in the whole sweep 
of Africa from north to south, from Alexandria to Cape 
Agulhas, which is not either already under the English flag, 
under England’s tutelage, or acknowledged to be within 
England’s right of warning others off. Not only are 
the great countries of Uganda and Unyoro, the mountain 
regions which Mr. Sraney has viewed, and all his route 
as far as the Congo State, admitted to be an English 
“sphere,” but the sources of the Nile are now admittedly 
ours. And it may be observed that but for the claims of 
Germany we might, in our usual lazy way, have gone on 
for years without definitely claiming these. Further south 
the Stevenson Road, to the horror, doubtless, of those 
German Chauvinists who have denied its existence, with 
all Nyassaland to the west and south of it, and of the 
Lake, is acknowledged as ours, and we have but t 
settle difficulties with Portugal to carry the line un- 
challenged to Matabele- and Bechuanaland. In Ngam- 
land matters are rather more fluid, but it is agreed that 
England’s claims there were at best limited to Moremis 
country and to the Lake, and that is reserved to us— 
a matter of the utmost importance to the British South 
African Company. The Togoland, or West Coast Settle- 
ment, is believed to be a little more favourable to Germany } 
but this is, as Bailie Jarvie would say, a “sma’ sum, an 
there is no reason to object to the slight extension gran 
to Damaraland. As we have here maintained from the 
very first, we could not, after first admitting Germany (the 


propriety of the admittance is a different matter), refuse t 
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t her fair extensions of territory, more particularly in- 
asmuch as we had ourselves made no definite claim to any 
but a small part of the country. She has consented to 
jimit her positive demands to an extent which, as we may 

in confess, we did not at all expect, and to make conces- 
sions Which we expected still less. We may, therefore, let 
her take the portion of goods which has fallen to her with 
all the satisfaction in life, not forgetting that it is our turn 
to profit in Europe or elsewhere than in Africa next time ; 
and that no small part even of the present consideration 
js more real than tangible, more weighty than apparent. 


As for the portion of land which falleth to us, the great 
reason for satisfaction is, we repeat, that this importunity 
of Germany has stimulated us to do what we should, in all 
probability, never have thought of doing otherwise till it 
was too late. We let the Congo State go; we let Zan- 
sibar go; we let Damaraland go. It was wholly upon the 
ecards that Germans or Italians, or even Frenchmen, might 
have set up claims to Uganda and the mountain and forest 
districts before we ever took the trouble to do so. But 
German activity has compelled us to examine the outlying 
parts of the earth, and to claim them very effectively. It 
only remains to put the claim into working order. Hitherto 
a very small capital, and that employed in a somewhat 
half-hearted way, has been expended on working the affairs 
of the two or three Companies which are supposed to 
“exploit” Africa. Everything else has been done by an 
odd combination of religion, sport, pleasure tripping, geo- 
graphical exploration, and the ivory trade. We do not 
advocate the immediate formation of schemes on a very 
large scale. It is well known to the historian, and the 
philosopher has no ditliculty in accounting for it, that very 
elaborate and sumptuous schemes of colonization have a 
knack of failing more or less disastrously. For coloniza- 
tion is emphatically a system of “ here a little and there a 
“little,” of making your base sure before you erect your super- 
structure. But there are certain things which ought to be 
done at once, which are the preliminaries of everything 
else, and which will require a certain amount of capital—it 
need not be very much—to do them. These may be said to 
be the establishment or reorganization of means of communi- 
tion on the great lakes and the opening of highways to them. 
The slowness, expense, and trouble of African travel have been 
the great drawback to the opening up of the country hitherto, 
and this drawback has to be removed first of all. Next, as 
German example, or rather German following of our own 
example, has shown us, the formation of an efficient Sepoy 
force is necessary for the support, in the first place, of the 
native chiefs with whom we make treaties against the 
roving “ Arab” slave-traders, and, secondly, for general 
— These things done, everything else should 
follow. 

It is important, as we have said, to remember that, but 
for this dispute, it is nearly certain that Africa would have 
been “let slide” as so much else has been. It is hardly 
less important to bethink ourselves what the next best 
thing to be done is. We have done much to “join the 
“ends,” but there are other ends still to join. If those 
who talk nonsense about the gap between the Lakes would 
turn their honest attention to the gap between Uganda and 
Wady Halfa, and insist on something being done to wipe 
off the blot of leaving all this territory to barbarism 
and the Kuanira, they would be doing good work— 
and, therefore, they are not likely todoit. Yet the ghastly 
error of Mr. Giapstonr’s Government in reference to the 
Egyptian Soudan will have to be repaired some day, and 
the acknowledgment of English claims to the region to 
which the Nile leads is only an additional reason for looking 
forward to the re-opening of the Nile itself and of the alter- 
native route by Souakim. It may be said that this is not 
to-day’s business, or even to-morrow’s, it being necessary 
that Lord Satispury should finish off his work by settling 
matters out and out with Portugal. This is to a certain 
extent true ; but “ postponed” must not be “ forgotten.” 
Meanwhile, let simple folk beware of misrepresentations by 
the enemies of the Government, and even by some of its 
friends. The bargain is a thoroughly good bargain, and the 
best thing of the kind that any English Government has 
made since Lord BraconsFieELD made the Suez Canal a 
mainly English property. If any doubt it let him apply 
to unfavourable criticisms these tests—(1) Is the critic 
pledged quand méme against whatever Lord 
does? (2) Is he anxious that England should not be on 
good terms with Germany? (3) Would he rather Prince 
Bismarck had done this than General von Caprivi? 


(4) Has he prophesied anything inconsistent with, or failed 
to prophesy anything included in, the agreement? If 
“ Yes” can be answered to any of these questions, let the 
criticism go to the waste-paper basket. 


WIEDEMANN v. WALPOLE. 


T would be inhuman to refuse some measure of sym- 
pathy to Mr. Watpote and Sir Grorcr Ex.iorr. In 
each case the plaintiff failed to satisfy the whole of the jury 
of the breach of faith alleged against the defendant, and in 
each case the defendant was deprived of the substantial 
benefit to which he may plausibly consider that that failure 
should have entitled him. Mr. Wa.po.e is the more to be 
pitied of the two, both because he is a married man and 
because he was accused of far the more odious misconduct. 
It is a necessary feature of this kind of case, where the 
admitted intimacy was of a furtive and temporary cha- 
racter, that the question for the jury should in substance 
be whether they believe the oath of the plaintiff or of the 
defendant. Where that is so, and where the plaintiff is an 
attractive-looking young woman, and has not been reduced 
in cross-examination to a practical admission of her own 
perjury, it is extremely difficult to persuade an entire jury 
that she is lying. It is a sort of case in which the dis- 
agreement of the jury is disproportionately frequent. 

In the present instance Miss WiepEMANN told a sur- 
prising story. In substance she alleged that her intimacy 
with the defendant began by his committing a violent 
outrage upon her. Her account of her own career both 
before and after the period of her connexion with Mr. 
WALPOLE was, to say the least of it, defective. Her sum- 
mary of alternate periods of residence in convents—as a 
novice, or potential novice, not as a penitent—in which she 
eculd not remember the “names in religion” of the 
“ reverend mothers,” and visits to relations, none of whom 
gave evidence to corroborate her story, was open to obvious 
criticism. She further required it to be believed that, by a 
remarkable coincidence, some female impostor who had stolen 
her passport, passed herself off as VaLtrie WIEDEMANN, 
and been confined of a child which did not survive ite 
birth, had persecuted a certain Count De CIEUNEVILLE 
with very much the same charge that she. was bringing 
against Mr. WauPouz, and had conducted that enterprise 
upon a plan of campaign exceedingly like hers. She was, 
moreover, obliged to rely for corroboration upon the testi- 
mony of a private detective in Mr. Wa.Pote’s employment, 
who had undoubtedly betrayed his employer, and whom 
both parties accused of perjury in different parts of his 
statement. It is also to be observed that Miss Wuepg- 
MANN’s admitted behaviour to the ladies of Mr. Wa.pPoue’s 
family was in the last degree discreditable and indefensible. 

Mr. Wapote’s story is much less original. Young 
bachelors of moderate means and no employment being 
what they are, and handsome adventuresses being what 
they are, it is probable that many such episodes occur and 
will continue to occur in various European hotels as that of 
which Mr. Wa.poxe declares himself to have been the hero 
at Constantinople in the autumn of 1882. It is to be 
feared that their frequency will not be seriously diminished 
by the present highly instructive example of the extremely 
disagreeable and almost endless consequences which may 
ensue upon such departures from the path of virtue as Mr. 
Wa.poLe, by common consent, has now to regret. The 
most surprising feature in Mr. Waupoxe’s account of the 
affair is the pecuniary liberality with which he behaved ; 
but, considering that he was under thirty, and, for all that 
appears, may have had expectations of being ultimately con- 
siderably richer than he then was, the squandering of a third 
part of his year’s income upon a week’s illicit amusement can 
hardly be considered an act of unprecedented extravagance. 
By no means the most judicious part of his behaviour was 
the subsequent employment of a private detective. It is 
probably the fact that great numbers of people employ 
private detectives without coming to open grief; but it is 
not a thing which honourable men enjoy in itself, it not in- 
frequently brings trouble, and Mr. WALPOLE was not fortu- 
nate in his selection of an agent. The morals of the case 
clearly are that it is well to be exceedingly circumspect 
about entering into unavowable relations with wandering 
single ladies, and that it is not well to employ private 
inquiry agents to get rid of them. It may be doubted 
whether these morals are most obvious, venerable, or futile. 
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THE POLICE QUARREL, 


T is now just about eighteen months since an official 
dispute between Scotland Yard and the Home Office 
gave us occasion to remark that gentlemen in high places 
seemed to find it more and more difficult to help in carrying 
on Her Masesty’s Government without undignified per- 
sonal squabbles. The same parties have in little over a 
year and a day made it necessary to make the same remark 
again. For the second time Mr. Marruews has to accept 
the resignation of the Chief Commissioner of Police, who 
retires complaining of undue interference in his office on 
the part of the Home Secretary, and unfair personal treat- 
ment. For Mr. Monro also this is a second experience of 
the same thing. He had his share, as we all remember, in 
the previous dispute, and a resignation of his was one move 
in the game. Now he is resigning once more, not in the 
support of, but in opposition to, the Home Secretary. Yet 
it was supposed that these gentlemen were on terms of 
alliance which would allow them to act together. It was a 
mistake, as we see. The former situation has been 
repeated, and, indeed, the parallel between them may 
be run further. On this occasion, too, the name of a 
third gentleman has been mentioned as intervening be- 
tween the Home Secretary and the Chief Commissioner 
—on what precise footing we shall not attempt to decide, 
but more or less in the opinion of the world on the side of 
the Minister against the Permanent (!) official. Whatever 
the immediate cause may be, the bare fact is proof enough 
that the relations of the Home Office to Scotland Yard call 
for very radical changes either of persons or of system, 
and it may be of both. Even if the quarrel is made up it 
will require a long course of good work at headquarters to 
atone for the mischief it has done. 


The course of events was something like this. First came 
the report of Mr. Monno’s resignation communicated to the 
evening press very early, and accompanied by confident 
statements as to the exact impression it had produced on the 
force. On the same evening Mr. Martraews reports the 
resignation to the House of Commons, and reads a letter 
from Mr. Monro in which he justifies his retirement from 
office first by his disapproval of the Police Pension Bill 
about to be introduced, and then by his knowledge that a 
gentleman standing in a confidential relation to the Home 
SECRETARY was about to be foisted on the force with which 
he had no previous connexion, and that in the very im- 
portant position of Assistant-Commissioner, over the heads 
of officers of proved character and long service. On this 
Mr. Martruews, saying nothing about the Pension Bill, 
comments to the effect that he had accepted the resigna- 
tion, merely telling Mr. Monro that there were no grounds 
for his fears as to the improper appointment of an 
Assistant-Commissioner. On the contrary, the vacant 
place will be given to the candidate whom Mr. Monro is 
understood to support. This timely announcement was 
not unnaturally received with laughter—in the House and 
out of it. And yet, as the Home Secrerary had to ob- 
serve, a few days later, of another phase of the dispute, it is 
not a laughing matter. On the face of it, it would seem 
that either Mr. Monro must have shown want of judgment, 
or else Mr. Marrnews has had recourse to a manceuvre 
much more smart than dignified. Within twenty-four hours 
we learn from the press that the Chief Commissioner does 
not accept this version of the story; in other words, the 
Home Secretary has mancuvred. Ina day or two more 
the Pension Bill appears. Then, in due course, the press 
has reason to believe that it is not the Bill which was seen 
by the Chief Commissioner. The Home Secretary is, 
in fact, accused of having repeated the very manceuvre he 
is alleged to have used in the quarrel as to the appoint- 
ment of the Assistant Commissioner. When Mr. Marruews 
is asked in the House whethcr this is so or not, he only 
replies that, in his opinion, members ought not to be 
informed of all the stages through which a Bill has passed. 
But he does not deny the substantial truth of the charge 
that he had been guilty of a piece of unbecoming and 
withal futile legerdemain, and of the silly “cuteness” of 
a half-clever man who endeavours to wriggle himself out 
of an ugly pass by something which is not exactly a false- 
hood. Be it understood that we express, at present, no 
opinion on the facts. There may have been no changes in 
the draft, or only such as were well justified. The general 

‘rule Mr. Matrnews quoted in the House is good. What 
we have to deal with is Mr. Marruews’s own bearing in 


the House, and that we cannot describe as other than jj} 
advised. It has been the Home Secretary’s misfortune to 
forget too much that, when he stands in his place jn 
Parliament, he is a gentleman speaking to gentlemen, 
and no longer a professional fighter engaged against other 
professional fighters in a game of fence, conducted under 
the eye of an umpire, who will see that it is played accord- 
ing to the rules. The reservations, the non-committals, the 
use of technical rules as pieces to be moved in a game, 
which are legitimate and honourable in their proper place, 
are not supposed to be carried out of Court by English 
gentlemen who happen to be barristers. The error of 
Mr. Marruews is that he takes them into the House of 
Commons. The mistake has led him into trouble before, 
and on this occasion has made him behave in the worst 
possible manner for the dignity of his place and character, 
His answer was precisely what was to be expected froma 
man who had done the thing of which he was accused, but 
did not dare either to justify it or lie about it like a man, 
and, therefore, fell back on a formal excuse for reticence. 
Whatever the truth may be, Mr. Marruews has himself— 
and himself alone—to thank if everybody suspects that he 
has been as ingenious and disingenuous in his maneuvring 
with the Pension Bill as he is accused of having been in 
the matter of the appointment of Mr. Ruccies-Brise to 
the Assistant-Commissionership. The case was one for a 
direct denial or justification. Nothing of the sort has been 
made. Whose fault is it if the world thinks it could not 
be made ? 

It is almost a matter of course that, while such an ex- 
ample is set them from above, and after three successive 
changes in the tenure of the command of the force (all 
under undignified circumstances), the police should be 
said to be in a bad state of discipline. The Pension Bill, 
which is the immediate subject of complaint, may be dis- 
cussed in detail when it is debated. On the face of it, it is 
a good measure for the police. It is hampered, after the 
manner of Bills with which the Treasury has anything to 
do, by trumpery little restrictions which will cause irrita- 
tion to the recipients of the pensions, and will not save 
money enough to pay for the stationery which will be 
wasted in correspondence over them. Still, the Bill ought 
to be acceptable. Whether it is or not, it is highly im- 
proper that the police, who are a paid body of public 
servants maintained for the public safety, should take upon 
themselves to agitate against the Ministry, and to talk of 
putting pressure on Government by strikes and what not. In 
all this there is gross exaggeration, nodoubt. The policeare 
a picked body of well-behaved men, who want neither for 
professional pride nor for common sense. But, beyond all 
doubt, there is discontent, partly reasonable, among them, 
and agitators ouiside are busy looking for opportunities 
to fan it and profit by it. This is what ought to have been 
understood at the Home Office and Scotland Yard, and 
ought to have made the authorities there see that it was 
their duty as officials and geutlemen not to quarrel. To 
have failed to see it wasdiscreditable. It is still worse that 
the Chief Commissioner's name should be used as it 15 
daily, as that of the leader and director of this same 
agitation. Mr. Monro does well to take a kindly interest 
in his men. But more harm than good has been done 
by resignation just when resignation will produce the 
maximum of stage effect, and Mr. Monro must himself see 
by this time that it was a mistake to allow himself to 
appear to be engaged in heading his subordinates against 
his own employers. 


MR. BAINTON’S AUTHORS. 


\ \ TE lately commented on the Confessions of Authors, 

published in Zhe Art of Authorship, and edited by 
Mr. Barnton. We remarked with pleasure the touching 
confidences which the authors whispered, and especially 
praised the kind candour with which a few of them criti- 
cized each other. We could scarcely believe that these art- 
less revelations were meant by their authors to see the 
light in a book; and now, in the second number of The 
Author (A. P. Warr), the victims tell us of their ersy 
Mr. Banton wrote to all sorts of persons, at all sorts © 
dates. He “wanted to address our young people” at 
Coventry, “ by way of a lecture on the art of Composition, 
and he needed “ personal testimony of the experience 0° 
“ one or two of our most skilled and honoured authors. 
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One such letter he wrote to Mrs. Parr, in August 1888. 
In May 1890 he sent the lady an extract from his book, 
and said she had given him leave to print “ her kind words of 
“counsel.” Mrs. Parr says she did not give Mr. Baryon leave 
to print her letter, and “considers” his conduct “a breach of 
“faith.” The editor of 7’he Author asked other people whether 
they werecharmed with Mr. Barnton’s behaviour, Mr. ALFRED 
Austin hears of it “ with surprise and regret,” Mr. HAti 
Caine was “drawn by the silly subterfuge,” and granted, 
later, permission to print his remarks “in a pamphlet.” 
“Tt was not till the book appeared that I realized the man 
“had written to everybody ”"—ah, there is the sting !— 
“that his young men were al) fudge, that the book was the 
“thing, and that, thanks to the folly of folks like myself, 
“he had got it cheap.” The Author says that twelve 
authors—Mr. Grant Aten, Mr. Yates, Mr. GEorGE 
Merevitx, Mr. Riper Haccarp, the lady who signs her- 
self Joun StrRance Winter, and others—“all were igno- 
“rant that Mr. Bainron meant to print their remarks.” 
Mr. Baryxton, in some at least of his letters, “ distinctly 
“says he is applying to one or two authors.” How was 
anybody to know that he was applying to scores of people! 
But Mr. Haccarp, for one, knew, or guessed, that printing 
was intended ; for he thinks he asked for a proof, which he 
did not get. However, he did not “ give himself away” 
much, nor pitch into his contemporaries. Writing-men are 
so badgered by bores that they may easily forget which bore 
asked for what. These fellows are always wanting some- 
thing. The best plan is not to answer them at all; they 
are the thieves of time. 

Mr. MerepirH “is not aware of having even granted 
“the ‘permission” to print. But who can be sure, when 
* selectors ” write every day, with petitions for that para- 
graph or this copy of verses? Miss Pearp is “ more sur- 
“ prised and annoyed than she can say.” “ Shall I say it for 
* ye, sir?” said the caddy to the clergyman who was play- 
ing “five more” in a bunker, and appeared to have words 
burning within him which he could not utter. Will nobody 
“say it” for Miss Pearp? She did not expect to have 
her name uttered, much less “dragged into print.” Most 
people’s books seem to have been Mr. Barnton’s cherished 
friends. Few could resist his enthusiasm. But he divided 
his love too freely. Mr. Grant ALLEN was not aware that 
his letter, rather autobiographical, was to be printed “ in 
“book form,” and “incorrectly.” He was answering a 
private question ; not obtruding his method on the public. 
Why answer such private questions? Why be “ inter- 
“viewed”? The impudence of inquisition might be 
checked, as far as literary people go, by declining to see 
these pests, interviewers, and by leaving the letters of the 
other bores unanswered. They will be spiteful in para- 
graphs; but that they will be in any case, and who cares? 
Mr. Biackmore “objects to the use Mr. Barton has 
“made of the reply procured through the good will due to 
“a clergyman and for clerical purposes.” Mr. GiLBert 
thinks that Mr. Baryton’s action “ amounts to a breach of 
“faith.” Mrs. Loverr Cameron adds, “to a most un- 
“warrantable breach of faith.” The Bishop of Car.isze, 
Mr. Harpy, and Sir Jonn Lussock do not mind. To 


gotten, as it is clear that some of his recruits do not quite 
remember, what was doneand said. However, Mr. Banton 
must have taught writing people a sound lesson—namely, 
not to answer bores and literary cadgers. Treat people who 
ask impertinent questions, and who want to publish selec- 
tions, with the contempt of silence. They are tedious busy- 
bodies ; let them write their own books in future, or leave 
bookmaking alone. To let them lie unanswered is caution, 
not rudeness, and will save a great deal of time and trouble. 
They will rave in London letters, and in the purlieus of 
evening papers. “ Let them rave.” 


HELP FOR THE INVESTOR. 


| i! Parliament does all it means to do for the help of the 
unfortunate investor, it will have atoned for many of 
its sins this Session. By doing all it means to do we mean, 
not merely pass Bills, but make them such as will effect 
their avowed purpose. The two things are not the same. 
At present the House of Commons has two thoroughly 
well-intentioned Bills in hand. One is to empower a 
Board of Trade official to wind up bankrupt Companies in 
such a way as to bring rogues and reckless traders to 
book. The little attention given to this Bill is one 
proof among many of the long way we have drifted 
from the laissez-faire orthodoxy of the last generation. 
Time was when a thousand pens would have leapt forward 
to prove that the State had no business to interfere in 
what is the business of private persons. Enlightened self- 
interest, it would have been shown, might be left to look 
after itself. But we have taken to defending the interest 
which is not enlightened. The age of /wissez faire has 
departed. The age of the official receiver has succeeded, 
and the glory of individualism is sadly dimmed. The 
second Bill is the “ Directors’ Liability,” which really pro- 
poses to make it a very serious business for a gentleman to 
put his respectable name to a document full of flowery 
promises with intent to persuade the small investor to buy 
shares. The object of the Bill is actually to make such a 
person responsible for seeing that the prospectus he has 
vouched for is not stuffed full of outrageous lies. 


The discussion on this second Bill in Committee of the 
whole House on Wednesday afternoon may be held by 
some to be proof enough of the need of it. Many amend- 
ments were moved and supported in speeches which were 
really curious. There was an obvious belief on the part of 
several of the gentlemen who spoke that it was very hard 
a man of business should be expected to be responsible for 
the truth of what he solemnly asserted to be true. He 
may be taken in, they said, with almost tender sympathy ; 
he may not know that the mining engineer who says 
the gold quartz is fifty feet thick just below the surface, or 
the analytical chemist who declared it to contain 99} per 
cent. of pure gold, were a couple of whiskyfied scamps. To 
the argument that a director has no business to vouch for 
the truth of anything unless he has good reason to believe 
it true, there are, it seems, people who listen with a kind 


Mr. Marton Crawrorp Mr. Barnton’s action “ was per- 
“fectly frank and consistent throughout.” Joun | 
Wixter is most hurt at not having received a proof. | 
Had she received a proof she would probably have “am- 
“plified one of her statements,” “that when I was 


of gasping amazement. Mr. MacLean, for one, thought 
that this imposition of unlimited liability on directors would 
have disastrous effects. It would check “ the most beneficent 
“ movement of modern times, which had brought about the 
“ investment of a large amount of capital in small shares, 


“a very young writer ‘I found myself slipping into 
“*the Ruopa Broventon school’ in such a way as to 
“give a would-be witty reviewer less chance of misrepre- 
“senting my meaning and making merry over my compre- 
“hensive phrase.” We remember commenting on the 
phrase unamplified, and as it stood. We said that the lady 
no cause to be afraid. Jonn StRance Winter wished 
to observe, as it now seems, that she dreaded to become one 
of Miss Brovcnton’s absurd imitators. She meant no 
disrespect to the author of Joan herself. That is a very 
different matter, and we have only to regret that, for want 
of a proof, this author expressed herself in such a way as 
to cause a pardonable misapprehension of her meaning. 
Joun Srrance Winter was quite right to detect the 
danger before her, and to avoid it. Had Mr. Batnron 
treated her better we should have understood her more 
distinctly, and abstained from assuring her that nobody 
‘ould possibly confuse her with the other author. 
Mr. Batnton does not come very well out of all this; 
t perhaps he, too, has rather a short memory. His 
me may have grown on his fancy, and he may have for- 


“ in the formation of limited liability Companies.” Well, 
as the hypothesis just is that the Bill is directed against 
persons who float the bubble Companies which have un- 
doubtedly walked off with a good deal of capital in small 
shares, Mr. MacLean’s words, which are the echo of a good 
deal said outside, have a curious sound. His argument 
really amounts to this, that if directors are not allowed to 
lie, or to wink at lying, business cannot be carried on. If 
so, we are sorry for business, and the ultimate end of 
business men, which threatens to be serious. In their own 
interest it is time that something were done to restore a 
better moral tone to the management of their affairs. The 
Bill will do nothing more than make them liable to prove 
that they did not knowingly or through gross carelessness 
tempt the small or great investor to lose his money. 
Gentlemen of eminent respectability will find it less safe 
in future than it has been in the past to join shady con- 
cerns, stay by them as long as anything is to be made 
out of them, and then walk off in triumph with the 
applause of all such as admire smartness. They may 


walk off if they like, but they will not thereby get rid of 
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responsibility to those whom they first tempted in. Where 
_the harm of this is we fail to see. That the Bills will fail to 
do. much good is possible, and for the reason that they are 
an effort to strive against the law of nature which provides 
that the fool and his money are soon parted. It is almost 
hopeless to attempt to save the small investor from himself. 
He will rush to his own destruction, with the direct perti- 
nacity of the Norway rat. Still, there is no harm in try- 
ing ; and it is a monstrous demand on human credulity to 
argue that Bills which cannot possibly hurt an honourable 
man who does not choose to have his name connected with 
dubious enterprises can hurt honest business. The director 
and promoter are very smart, and a small loophole will 
serve their turn. If the law can be tightened to catch a 
few more of them, something may be done even for the 
investor. 


INSURANCE AND MURDER. 


‘ie; Bishop of PeTerBorovuGH reappeared in the House 
of Lords last Monday, after too long an absence from 
Parliamentary debate. Health may have to some extent 
accounted for his protracted withdrawal from the scene of 
his former triumphs. But, while Bishops retain their 
ancient position as Lords Spiritual and as legislators by 
virtue of their office, it cannot be right that Dr. Maczr’s 
brilliant eloquence and argumentative power should be lost 
to the House of which he is a member. The subject on 
which he addressed the Lords on Monday, with all his 
wonted power and more than his usual earnestness, is well 
worthy the attention of a Christian prelate. The insurance 
of children’s lives, as the machinery for facilitating their 
murder is with grim irony designated, has led to such 
fearful evils and shocked the world by such horrible 
scandals, that many impulsive philanthropists and some 
hard-headed men of the world would absolutely prohibit the 
practice altogether. The Bishop, as will be seen, is content 
with milder methods, and only proposes to regulate a pro- 
ceeding which has been so frightfully abused. His Bill 
met, as it was, with some opposition, and was only read a 
second time on condition of being referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. Although this step usually implies the im- 
possibility of legislation during the current year, we cannot 
say that the Lorp CHANCELLOR was wrong in suggesting 
or the House in adopting it. For undoubtedly the 
Bishop’s case does rest upon statements which ought 
to be proved, and which can best be examined, as they 
can be most conveniently brought together, before a 
tribunal appointed for the express purpose of dealing with 
them. The Bishop was, indeed, able to cite the impartial 
testimony of several judges and coroners, especially of Mr. 
Justice Day. But, of course, it is easy to make a brave 
show of authorities by parading a few casual observations 
which may have been provoked by a wholly exceptional 
story, or even by false evidence. We are quite prepared to 
believe in the soundness of the Bishop's views, and in the 
substantial accuracy of his alleged facts. All the more, 
however, do we acknowledge that the fullest inquiry is 
needed, so that sceptics may be convinced, and that Parlia- 
ment may not legislate in the dark. Nor should the House 
of Lords, consisting as it does of men in affluent circum- 
stances, ignore the susceptibilities of the working classes. 
The crimes which the Bishop of Perersoroven denounces, 
and which he seeks to prevent, are necessarily committed 
by the poor. The criminals form such an infinitesimal 
minority of the labouring population that to talk about 
libelling a class is absurd. But at the same time an un- 
proved assumption should never be made against any con- 
siderable number of Englishmen or Englishwomen. 


In his lucid review of the question on its historical side 
the Bishop of Perernorovcn traced the origin and source 
of the mischief to the Friendly Societies Act of 1875. That 
respectable and thoroughly well-intentioned statute was 
passed when the present Lord Cross was Home Secretary, 
and in the palmy days of his official career. But, unfor- 
tunately, in his zeal for the promotion and encouragement 
of thrift, Mr. Secretary Cross dangerously extended and 
relaxed the old law of insurance. In 1774 it was provided 
that no insurance should be efiected by one person on the 
life of another, unless the insurer could show a pecuniary 
interest in the life of the insured. The professed object of 
the Act of Grorce IIT. was to prevent wagering and 
gambling, or, as the Bishop forcibly puts it, “ gambling 
“in human life and speculation on human death.” In 


1875, perhaps on the hypothesis that a hundred years had 
eradicated from mankind some of the baser and more 
cruel passions, the insurance of children’s lives was ex. 
pressly permitted by statute. The theory and its result 
are expressed by the Bishop of PETERBOROUGH in lan. 
guage which we cannot hope to improve. “ The prin. 
“ciple upon which Parliament allowed that was, that 
“the death of the child might be attended with ex. 
“pense, for which the Legislature thought the parent 
“ should be permitted to recoup himself. In fact, children 
“were insured as goods were insured. Children were 
“allowed to be insured as perishable goods. But in. 
“suring animate or inanimate goods placed the insurer 
“ under the temptation of insuring for a large sum, and 
“then of destroying the goods.” The Bishop, it will be 
observed, does not attempt to soften the picture. He 
places before the House and the public, with almost cynical 
plainness, the possibilities of wickedness for which the law 
affords scope and opportunity. He must expect, if we may 
quote his own words on a former occasion, to be “ screamed 
“at by hysterical Canons,” and he was denounced in the 
course of the debate with quite unnecessary bitterness by 
Lord Beaucuamp. But the Bishop did not say, or suggest, 
that ordinary parents would kill their children for a few 
pounds, or that the “temptation ” whose existence he pre- 
dicated was regarded with any other feeling than horror by 
the vast majority of the poor. He simply pointed out, in 
accordance with the obligation entailed upon him by the 
introduction of his Bill, that unscrupulous scoundrels are 
enabled by the Act of 1875 to perpetrate with impunity the 
most hideous crimes. Does Lord Beaucnamp deny that 
there are men and women in every class of society who 
would murder their own boys and girls for money? If he 
does, he must be blissfully ignorant of what most people 
are compelled to know. If he does not, his attack upon 
the Bishop for “framing a general indictment” recoils 
upon himself. 

It is said that the motive for doing away with these 
infants must be inadequate, because Parliament has fixed the 
limit of insurance at six pounds in the case of a child under 
five, and at ten pounds in the case of a child underten. But, 
as the Bishop observes, “there is a definite margin of profiton 
“ each death of a child, and there is a temptation to crime.” 
We honour the courage with which the Bishop of Prtsr- 
BOROUGH, undeterred by threats and jeers, has probed this 
dreadful business to the bottom. The insurance of children 
has increased enormously of late years, and there are now 
considerably more than half a million of these young lives 
with a premium upon their premature extinction. We do 
not altogether agree with the Bishop of PeTeRBorovcH in 
his veiled insinuations against the Companies, whose inte- 
rest it is that the children should live, and not die. But of 
course the multiplication of these transactions multiplies 
the risk of foul play. Children are now insured before they 
are born, and at the payment of one penny a week. This 
ensures a sum which far more than covers the funeral 
expenses, and the same child is often insured in more than 
one office. Under such a system the father or mother may 
make a profit of three or four pounds on the death of a baby, 
to say nothing of what would be spent on food and clothes. 
The Bishop repeated a shocking phrase, which explains 
itself, and which would be only weakened by comment. 
They talk in a town which he did not and we will not 
mention of “ havinga little funeral and a big drink.” Now, 
of course, it does not follow that, because these things may 
be done, they are done, and some optimists argue that they 
cannot be done. There is, they say, the fear of the gallows— 
“ S'il n'y a pas un Drev, il ya toujours le gendarme — 
and there is the doctor’s certificate. But the Bishop is not 
talking of murder by violence or of murder by poison. To 
cut an infant’s throat or give it prussic acid would not only 
be desperately wicked, but incredibly foolish. Insufficient 
food, and judiciously improper treatment in one or two 
small particulars, and the flickering light is effectually 
quenched. “Would any of your Lordships,” asked the 
Bishop, “ be willing to entrust a child of yours to a sick- 
“ nurse who had a pecuniary interest in its death? A 
medical man wrote to the Bishop to say that he had for 
some time insisted on an inquest whenever an insured ch 
died. What happened? He appeared as a witness, and 
was asked if he could swear that the child would have liv 
if it had been properly fed. He could not, and the verdict 
was “Death from natural causes,” avoiding at least the 
awful blasphemy of “ Died by the visitation of Gop. 


The principal provision of the Bishop ef PETERBOROUGH 
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Bill proposes to enact that in future the money for which a 
child’s life is insured shall be paid to the undertaker and 
not to the parents. It will thus be possible to guarantee 
by insurance the cost of the funeral, while there would be 
no object in paying a higher premium to secure a larger 
gm. We agree with the Bisnopr that, if he makes out his 
case before the Select Committee, the only alternative to 
gme such restriction as he seeks to impose is a revival of 
the old law and the prohibition of children’s insurance on 
ay terms. Mr. Justice Day recently declared, from the 
judicial Bench, that “these pests of society, these deadly 
“Societies that assure children, would seem to be insti- 
«tuted for the destruction of children and the perpe- 
‘tration of murder.” Mr. Justice expressed 
himself in more guarded words to much the same effect. 
One of the oldest Coroners in England said, “The longer 
«J live, the more I learn to look with suspicion on 
“the deaths of young children whose lives are insured.” 
The Registrar-General of Friendly Societies describes the 
t state of the law as “a shame and disgrace 
éto the nation.” It is useless for Lord Beavcnamr to 
bring up against this recent and weighty mass of opinion 
the remarks of three judges who have been in their 
gaves for many years, and the Report of a Committee 
which sat in 1854, or nearly a generation before the 
Friendly Societies Act was passed. The Government have 
wfortunately dropped the Friendly Societies Bill of this 
year, into which amendments dealing with the point might 
have been inserted. HerscHeLt opportunely re- 
ninded the House, in supporting the Lorp CHaNncELLor’s 
tion of a Select Committee, that in no other way 
could the Lords make ‘themselves directly acquainted with 
the views of the industrial classes on a matter so vitally 
ifecting them. If the Bishop of PererBoroven is assailed 
for taking a low view of human nature, he might reply 
that the Church of which he is an ornament does not teach 
the perfection, or even the perfectibility, of man. But it is 
me thing to represent a useless and exaggerated idea of 
wiversal depravity as Count Totstoi does in that revolting 
sory, The Kreutzer Sonata. It is quite another thing to 
unpalatable truths, and even to lay stress upon 
deplorable contingencies, for the purpose of preventing 
cruelty and of saving life. The Bishop of Perernorovcu 
is very well able to speak for himself, and in this instance 
the facts will speak for him. 


WOMEN DOCTORS, 


ONGREGATION at Oxford has decided to include the 
examination for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine in 
taminations for women. The voting on Tuesday showed 
no very strong feeling in favour of the change, yet the 
majority (which, however, is, of course, subject to reversal 
in Convocation) was decisive enough ; and, though we have 
little enthusiasm for innovations of this kind, it must be 
admitted that the argument in favour of the statute fairly 
werbore the arguments against it. The majority were on 
pretty firm ground when they urged, as in effect they did, 
that the statute was to be taken with its limitations; and 
that, though there might be strong objections to what it 
did not include, and might even be said to pave the way 
for, the question to be decided was, whether the proposal 
could be regarded as beneficial within its well-defined 
mstrictions. As it is, women do study medicine for pro- 
fssional purposes — with care, it may be presumed, to 
karn all that they are capable of learning; they do 
submit themselves to medical examinations beyond the 
University, and, when they are believed to be sufliciently 
‘mpetent, qualify for practice. As the Provost of Queen’s 
wged, all that the newly-promulgated statute provided was 
women who were not content with the ordinary ex- 
Mlinations elsewhere might avail themselves of a higher 
more scientific test. ‘The use of such an examination to 

m, when they succeeded in passing it, would be very 
‘nsiderable, and, if honestly and properly employed, 
perfectly innocent. If women will make a profession of 
cine they cannot be denied; as often as they do be- 

ake themselves to the business it is well that their studies 
‘ould be as wide and as sound as the capacity of each 
individual permits ; and no wholesome inducement to ad- 
"unee to a high standard of attainment can harm them 
®anybody else, unless it be their male competitors. Their 


could profit by showing that they had passed an examina- 


of Medicine had they been men and resident students at 
Oxford, The advantage to them in the profession of 
medicine would be precisely that which women like Miss 
Ramsay and Miss Fawcerr enjoy when they take to teach- 
ing asa career. Certain distinctions are denied to them ; 
but under the tests through which those distinctions are 
conferred they have shown that it was not for lack of 
learning and address. And that being generally under- 
stood, they lose little in point of honour or any other advan- 


It is hard to see, therefore, why the proposal laid before 
Congregation at Oxford on Tuesday should be opposed on 
its own merits. There is no provision in the statute for 
conferring a licence or to admit to the practice of medicine. 
No claim of connexion with the University could be 
founded on it. Permission is allowed to use the medical 
examinations of the University, as other examinations are, 
for the benefit of women outside the University who wish 
to profit by the honour and advantage of passing the test. 
Nothing more is intended, nothing more can be granted or 
gained, and it is difficult to see what harm there is to 
counterbalance the good. 


But it is said that when the University has gone as 
far as this in sanctioning medical education for women 
it will not be able to stop. ‘ Remember, sir,” said Pro- 
fessor CasE, addressing the Vice-Chancellor, “ remember 
“ the pertinacity of women.” They will never rest content 
with the possession of the privileges conferred on them by 
this statute. They will still agitate, and with them all the 
host of woman-emancipators. From this point the Univer- 
sity will be compelled to go on till it makes women medical 
practitioners with its own hands. If the University ex- 
amines, it will soon become its duty to confer licences, 
“ and, so to say, regulate the position.” Even before that 
time arrives a vast deal of underhand mischief will be done. 
“ Every woman who obtains the Oxford medical certificate 
“« will certainly announce the fact on her door-plate” ; and 
should she venture further and claim full qualification, 
there is not the least likelihood that the University would 
risk bringing an action against “a defenceless woman.” 
Moreover, examination will necessarily lead to teach- 
ing—teaching within the walls of the University; and 
(so Professor Cas—E seems to have urged the argument 
of the opposition) “the same reasons of delicacy which 
“ make it desirable that 2 woman should be doctored by a 
“ woman, militate against the medical teaching of women 
“ side by side with men.” Now, of course it is possible that 
some or all of these improprieties may follow upon the 
adoption of the present proposal; but which of them can 
ensue unless the University, taking second thoughts, 
chooses to father them? It is true, no doubt, that the 
owner of an Oxford medical certificate may declare its 
possession on a door-plate without risk of interferenee, 
and inasmuch as the certificate is pretended as a University 
qualification it will become an instrument of imposture. 
All imposture should be guarded against with the utmost 
severity ; but in this case the deceit would not be a cover 
for ignorance and incompetency at any rate. We do not 
mean by that, that the imposture which Professor Case 
dreads is a tolerable one, but only that its dimensions 
need not be exaggerated. As for the rest, the Uni- 
versity will not make women medical practitioners till 
it formulates a new and distinct resolution to that effect ; 
and there will be many changes at Oxford before women 
are not only admitted to membership, but taught the 
mysteries of medicine side by side with men. It is the 
moral difficulty, the hesitation drawn from a love of 
decency and a disgust’ at license, which really inspired the 
opposition to this proposal ; and we hope we need not say 
that we are in cordial sympathy with the feeling. The 
truth is, however, that as far as Oxford University is con- 
cerned, the morality and decency question is entirely un- 
affected by this statute. Just as many women will be 
taught medicine “ side by side with men” after it passes as 
before it passed; and with none of them has or will the 
University have anything to do. Oxford will partake of 
the iniquity when it chooses, or when it is permitted to 
do so; but even if women should be admitted to mem- 
bership at some future time, there is not the least danger 
that they will be taught medicine side by side with men. 
There is nothing in the necessities of the case to de- 
mand that they should be; and it is to be supposed that 


Meements to do so would certainly be enhanced if they 


if the number of thoroughly qualified female physicians 


tion which would have given them the degree of Bachelor 


tage that the possession of a University degree could confer. 
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increases (how many or how few they may be at present 
we do not know), there will be teaching enough for women 
without calling in the knowledge and experience of men at 
all. First and last, much depends upon the degree of 
favour which women-physicians win amongst women. So 
far as we are able to judge, we should say that it has never 
been very considerable, and never will be. Put all other 
considerations aside, including some that count for a vast 
deal in the female breast, and we have to remember that 
the most learned physician, and the most capable of answer- 
ing to examination, is not necessarily the most skilful by 
any means. Medicine is not an exact science ; far from it, 
and very far. Wide, well-ordered knowledge is necessary 
to make its practice safe ; success—that is to say, success in 
discovery and cure—depends in a very large measure on 
the faculty of imagination, the something called genius. 
Without a share of that gift even a high degree of know- 
ledgeable observation is comparatively valueless in some 
pursuits, and medicine is one of them. Here men have a 
great advantage; and there are few women who are not 
sufficiently aware of it to be guided by the knowledge in a 
general way, Still, it must be allowed that differences and 
preferences do exist; and we need not strain our minds 
over-much to imagine that there may be many cases 
of disorder in which the mischief is allowed to go on un- 
checked out of an indomitable feeling of delicacy. There is 
some demand for women doctors at home, and it appears 
that India is opening a comparatively wide field of employ- 
ment to them. In any case, women doctors there are; 
other women are in training for the business ; and what if 
the latest Oxford movement does no more than stamp the 
value of their attainments and urge them to a higher level 


-of capability, such as they are and as many as there may 


be?. Surely there is little or nothing more in the matter 
as it stands. The University finds women doctors ready 
made, and while it cannot unmake, it may possibly improve 
them. 


“SHADOWS WE ARE, AND SHADOWS WE 
PURSUE.” 


eos pleasure of agreeing with Mr. CuntncHame GRAHAM 
is one which, in this world of inscrutably distributed 
joy and sorrow, falls but rarely to our lot ; but we confess 
ourselves to have experienced it in reading the accounts of 
the ridiculous scene got up by Mr. Ditton in the House 
of Commons on Monday last. We will further admit that, 
though our moments of sympathy with Mr. Granam are, as 
we have said, infrequent, they have more than once 
octurred in connexion with that same “ way of looking at 
“‘ things” of which he gave an illustration on the occasion 
to which we refer. For the hon. member in question—an 
Anarchist who, by preference, confines his operations to 
England, and has suffered in this country for the sacred 
cause of anarchy-—entertains the opinion, to the thoroughly 
logical character of which we willingly testify, that sauce for 
the Trish goose is an appropriate seasoning for the English 
gander ; and he consequently feels—-with a bitterness to the 


-eminently natural origin of which we are equally willing to 


testify—that ex- Ministers who have always a good word for 
anarchy in Ireland are not justified in withholding it as 
strictly as they are in the habit of doing from all mani- 
festations of the same admirable spirit in England. And, 
feeling thus bitterly, he seldom misses any opportunity that 
presents itself for calling ironical attention to the incon- 
sistency which the highly respectable and_ responsible 
gentlemen in question are accustomed to display in this 
matter. It was in his treatment of such an opportunity 
the other night that he chanced to strike that frail and 
rarely vibrating chord of sympathy which constitutes the 
sole union of hearts existing, to the best of our know- 
ledge, between him and ourselves. Mr. Grauanm, the report 
runs, said that, “in view of the extraordinary excite- 
“ment manifested by the Front Opposition Bench in this 
“ matter,” he wished to ask Mr. Ba.rour or the Home 
Secretary whether “shadowing was not indulged in after 
“‘the disturbance in London two years ago, and whether on 
“ that occasion the Front Opposition Bench gave tongue at 
“all?” This question, unfortunately, underwent the common 
fate of too many an interesting Parliamentary interroga- 
tory ‘from which attention is diverted by some utterly 
commonplace incident. The moment after it was put, Mr. 
JoHNSTON rose to inform the Speaker, who could hardly 


the utterance complained of, that an honourable member 
opposite had several times accused the Cu1er Secretary of 
“telling lies” ; and Mr. Granam’s inquiry remained un. 
answered, 

Its answer, however, if given, would, no doubt, haye 
been in the affirmative. It would have been admitted to 
be true—that is to say, that “ shadowing had been in. 
“dulged in after the disturbances of two years ago in 
“ London,” and that on that occasion “the Front Oppo- 
“sition Bench had not given tongue.” And we fully 
share Mr. Granam’s obvious belief that these highly. 
trained animals will remain perfectly mute on all such 
English grievances for the future. But our own 
interest in the recent incident arises from the fact that 
this is, so far as we know, the first instance of their 
having ever “ given tongue” about shadowing in Ireland, 
They have heard the Parnellite complaints and ch 
about it a dozen times before; but until Mr. Drttoy’s 
histrionic assumption of a noble rage on the subject the 
other night it never struck either Mr. GLADSTONE or his 
colleagues as a particularly monstrous form of precautionary 
measure. Some of these gentlemen would have had reason 
to regret the abandonment of the practice. The poem 
entitled “Shadowed at Last,” which appeared some time 
ago in these columns, was not really from the pen of Mr. 
Suaw Lerevre, to whom it was erroneously attributed, and 
whose triumph at securing the distinction of this notice 
from the Irish Executive is celebrated in it. Still, the 
day on which Mr. Saw Lerevre was first shadowed is 
understood to be the proudest day of his life. Sir Groner 
TREVELYAN has never been shadowed himself; but, as 
Mr. Batrour reminded him, he has shadowed others. Mr. 
Guapstone’s demand, as usual, for “‘ chapter and verse” 
may perhaps be as satisfactorily met as was his challenge 
to Mr. Goscuen to inform him when he had ever spoken 
of a publican’s right to his licence as a “ vested in- 
“ terest,” and this gave particular interest to his question 
to the Cu1er Secretary about the “new method ” of per- 
forming the operation. And when Mr. Saaw Lerevre— 
the ungrateful Mr. SHaw Lerevre—added his voice to the 
chorus of hypocritical protest, and Mr. Fowner—the once 
decorous Mr. Fowter—took to badgering Mr. Batrour 
about the legality of the system, and the Law Officers’ 
opinions, and all the rest of it, the scene became an edifying 
one indeed. The competition for prominence on the Front 
Opposition Bench is becoming very keen as the life of the 
Parliament wears on, and no one of its uneasy occupants 
dares to show himself unready to dance to the Parnellite 
piping. Mr. Fowter and Mr. SHaw Lerevre should get 
Sir Georce Treve.yan to explain to them the classical 
meaning of the word wmbra, and they will understand the 
meaning of the title which we have given to this article. 


THE BALAKLAVA SUBSCRIPTION. 


tye subscription for the men who fought in the light 
cavalry charge at Balaklava, and who are now desti- 
tute, is not very satisfactory. About 2,800/. has been 
collected ; a great deal more is needed. The question is 
not so much one of policy as of private sentiment. If we 
have taken pleasure and pride in that gallant act, if we 
have b2en stirred by Lord Tennyson’s poem and by Legc’s 
picture of Paterfamilias waving the poker, to whom should 
we be grateful? To whom should we wish, for our own 
enjoyment if for no other motive, to show our thankful- 
ness? Clearly to the remnant of the Six Hundred—that 
is, to the remnant who, by ill fortune or from any other 
cause, would welcome a substantial proof that we re 
member them yet and are proud of them still. Their 
charge was not war, but was magnificent. It was 
like Grenvitte’s fight in the Revenge, or SKOBELEFFS 
exposure of himself above the trenches. It was courage 
that was displayed in a peculiarly dramatic and inspiring 
way. The charge was an ornament of fight; the main 
motive of gallantry was displayed with eminent brilliance 
and distinction. Doubtless other soldiers—English, French, 
Russian—would have borne themselves no less well if called 
on; but the Six Hundred had the luck to be called on, and 
they shine in the front of history. Little other good luck 
have many of them had. It is natural to wish to lend 
them a little gleam of better fortune. It is a pleasure and 
an honour to honour them. Subscriptions will be received, 
among others, by Mr. Stoney Low at the office of the 
St. James's Gazette, Whitefriars. Let us act on 
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thought, not distrusting it, as “ usually good,” nor deferring 
till we forget. Most of our readers can spare something, 
and purchase a pleasure of this kind if they like. Among 
them we think there are few to whom the nature of the 


@joyment seems disputable. 


THE “SNAP” DIVISION. 


R. GLADSTONE'’S superiority to even the most 

Li hardened of his followers in one of the qualities 
secounted most essential among his party to the conduct of 
an Opposition has never been more strikingly shown than 
it was after the snap division of Thursday night. Mr. 
SrorEY, who worked the little dodge—or was himself 
worked along with it by the party wirepullers—failed 
curiously, and of course creditably to his natural instincts 
of veracity, in the attempt to brazen it out. In reply to 
Mr. Smrrn’s short speech on the motion to report progress, 
Mr. StorEy, whose cue it then was obviously to feign entire 
innocence of the stratagem in the execution of which he had 
played the principal part, was merely pert and evasive, and 
altogether shirked the moral difficulties of the position. The 
right hon. gentleman, be said, was never satisfied. “If we 
“speak at length, he says we are obstructive ; if we do not 
“ speak at all, he says we take him by surprise.” This was 
obviously “ not good enough,” especially as the maladroit 
speaker afterwards blurted out, amid Ministerial cheers and 
laughter, something about “ what we hoped to achieve this 
“afternoon”; and Mr. GLApsTone threw himself into the 
breach. “It was in our power,” he said, “to have con- 
“tinued the debate on the first clause by advancing argu- 
“ments in support of its rejection; but we trusted to ex- 
“ pedite business by foregoing our privilege of continuing 
“the debate.” That was all. It would be impossible to 
add anything to it without spoiling it. The style is perfect 
in itself—simple, monumental, austere ; the grand, the 
classical manner in Parliamentary mendacity. 

It is evident that Mr. Srorry knew, and perhaps Mr. 
GLaDsTONE knew too, that the whole country would next 
morning know them to have conveyed, the one directly, the 
other by innuendo, a deliberate statement of what they 
knew to be not the fact. There is no human being in 
these islands who, supposing him to understand the mean- 
ing of debates and division, and to be so unsuspecting 
as not to comprehend what passed on Thursday night, 
can doubt for a moment that Mr. Srorey and the rest 
of the Opposition took advantage of a temporary and acci- 
dental depletion of the Ministerial ranks for an attempt, 
in which they very nearly succeeded, to put the Govern- 
ment in a minority. That they came as near to it as 
they did is a matter for grave regret, and in certain 
quarters for serious blame. In ordinary cases of this 
kind complaint is made, and often justly made, of the party 
organizers ; but in this instance it is tolerably evident that 
the Whips were not at fault. They gave ample notice to 
their followers that their presence in the House was urgently 
required on Thursday afternoon ; and, though it may be 
said with some truth that such a summons is in ordinary 
times patient of a very liberal interpretation as regards the 
hour of attendance, Ministerialist absentees have no excuse 
for not having borne in mind that these are not ordinary, 
but quite exceptional, times, and that in the present “ cock- 
“a-whoop” temper of the Opposition an endeavour to 
satch a division was among the most likely of Parliamentary 
contingencies. It was all the more necessary for those 
whose allegiance to the Government is still unshaken to 
remember this, because of the recent decline in the Minis- 
terial majorities on the Local Taxation Bill. For it was 
certain to be said—it has, indeed, already been said—that 
many Conservatives found the Cup Day at Ascot a con- 
venient excuse for disregarding Mr. Akers Dovatas’s notice, 
and that they really stayed away, not from inadvertence, 
or even because they loved racing more, but because they 
loved the Local Taxation Bill less. For aught we know, 
there may be an element of truth in this theory. That it 
Snot all the truth is evidenced by the majorities which 
Were obtained later in the evening. But, if there is no 
truth in it or but little, it is highly desirable that no colour 
should be given for the belief that the case is otherwise. 
The Ministerialists, in short, must pull themselves and 

majority together if they hope to escape disaster. 


THE GAME OF TARIFFS. 


big Upper Council of Commerce and Industry, which 
began its sessions in Paris this week, has a serious 
piece of work before it. With the help of the Upper 
Council of Agriculture it will have to draw up a scheme of 
tariffs, or at least make a definite statement of the wish of 
France as to tariffs, for the guidance of the Government, 
which has to meet the Chambers in the autumn, in order 
to consider what course is to be taken when existing com- 
mercial treaties run out in 1892. The practice of dis- 
cussing policies in a number of subsidiary Chambers before 
submitting them to the real Chamber has its obvious 
advantages in a country in which stiffness of backbone is 
not the most conspicuous of the good qualities of Ministers. 
It affords an opportunity for the formation of a public 
opinion which the politician can quote as a support. 
In this case there can be very little doubt what. the 
decisions of the Councils will be on one point. They 
do not meet without previous inquiry as to the opinion 
of those who have elected them. The Minister of Com- 
merce had already sent a circular round to all the 
Chambers of Commerce, asking for their views as to 
the renewal or non renewal of commercial treaties. An 
overwhelming majority has voted that they should not 
be renewed. It is true that an important minority 
has given its decision in favour of the commercial policy 
begun by the Emperor Napotzon III. This minority 
includes some of the chief seaports and most important 
manufacturing towns in France. But an overwhelming 
majority of smaller Chambers is against it, and, on demo- 
cratic principles, it must give way. It may be taken for 
granted that in 1892 France will be free from the burden 
of commercial treaties. 

As to the use which will be made of this freedom 
there can be no doubt. The opportunity will be taken to 
send up the tariffs all round. The Protectionist feeling in 
France at this moment is irresistibly strong. It has 
already obtained the command of the Chamber, and is not 
likely to lose it. How forcible and how thoroughgoing. it 
is may be seen from the fact that the Customs Committee 
has voted the rejection of a measure in favour of Tunis, a 
French Protectorate, on the ground that not enough reci- 
procity is to be obtained from the Tunisians. In this the 
Committee is consistent. So, also, was the Chamber in 
imposing a duty on foreign maize for the benefit of the 
French grower. It is true that the pig-breeders have 
made an outcry on the absurd ground that the duty will 
raise the cost of pig-breeding. What they ought to do is 
to insist on a duty on foreign pig—or more duty than lies 
on it already. Then, as the maize-grower has raised the 
price of maize on them, they can raise the price of pig on 
him ; and, as each will receive more than he did before, 
each will be richer. It is as clear as the twentieth 
proposition of Evcum. As for the argument that,. if 
pig is made dearer, fewer people will buy it, which will 
be a loss to the breeder equal to, if not greater than, 
his increase of price, that is a mere Free-trade sophism. 
What makes prosperity is height of price, not extent of 
sale and proportion of profit to cost of production. All 
that France has to do in order to restore prosperity is to 
double the price of everything for everybody all round, and 
a doubling of the national wealth must necessarily follow. 
Let it—as for the rest we believe it will within the limits 
imposed by human weakness—apply the principles set forth 
with such crushing force in the immortal petition of the 
lampmakers of Paris, and all will be well. The worst of 
this game, however, is that it cannot be kept in the family. 
The neighbours will interfere. Thus when France taxes 
Greek currants in order to raise the price of French, it may 
disregard the howls of a few wretched native winemakers 
who use currants. But the Greeks have a remedy. They 
can put a duty on everything French, thereby raising the 
price and diminishing the importation, to the inexpres- 
sible annoyance of the French exporter, who roars like 
a bull of Bashan, and can get no redress except by 
taking away the protective duty from his countryman 
the currant-grower, who will not part from it without a 
fight—to the manifest advantage of industry. The United 
States protects native industry by measures which hurt the 
export trade from Bordeaux. Bordeaux makes a piteous 
whine for retaliatory measures which will diminish the 
imports from the United States into France. It will not 
improbably get them. Meanwhile, Russia is pulling her- 
self together and is going to tax everything. In short,a 
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“man’s understanding. 


general war of tariffs is not unlikely to begin in which 
every nation will do its utmost to destroy the export trade 
of every other. ‘That the result of these mutual good 
offices would be, if they could succeed, to destroy all inter- 
national commerce, and that, in any case, they raise the 
price of production for everybody and so hamper trade, is a 
comment the Free-trader only is likely to make aloud. To 
himself he may quote Puck ; but, except where he has the 
Channel to protect him, he will be wise to be quiet 
about it. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


T would have been difficult for the most thoroughgoing 
partisan of the Government, even before the state- 
ment made last Tuesday night by the First Lorp of 
the TrEAsuRY in the House of Commons, to contend that 

‘their conduct of public business has been free from re- 

‘proach ; but after that statement the contention would bea 

opeless one indeed. We cannot pretend to have fathomed 

‘the motives which dictated their construction of the extra- 

‘ordinary programme announced by Mr.Smiru on the evening 

' in question, and we are willing to believe that it may have 
been the embodiment of some plan of Parliamentary tactics 
unknown to the public at large, and unguessed by their 
own disappointed and disconcerted followers. But certain 
we are that, ifany such plan exists, it must be of so super- 


’ subtle a character as to be most dangerous to experiment 


“upon in such a House of Commons as Ministers have now 
to deal with, and to be likely, if persisted in, to conduct 
‘those who rely upon it to disaster. On any other assump- 
tion than this the programme in question is flatly and 
blankly unintelligible—a mere insoluble puzzle to the plain 
In face of the present deadlock 
‘of public business there were two courses open to the 
“Government, for each of which there was something to be 
‘ said, but the combination, or attempted combination, of 
which appeared, and still appears to most people, to be 
‘ utterly indefensible. And to the ordinary intelligence the 
plan set forth the other day by Mr. Smirn seems to be 
nothing if not an attempt to combine them. It was open 
to Ministers to endeavour to carry out their original legisla- 
tive programme—or rather, that original programme plus 
‘the very serious and somewhat dubious addition of the 
‘Local Taxation Bill—by the vigorous and persevering em- 
ployment of the ordinary machinery of Parliament. To do 
this might, indeed, have involved the holding of an autumn 
‘ Session ; but an autumn Session, though an eminently dis- 
‘agreeable, is not an unfamiliar necessity, and though we 
have always held that resort to it in such circumstances as 
‘the present is equivalent to a constructive admission of 
Ministerial defeat at the hands of the Obstructionists, we 
should not have been disposed to question the discretion of 
the Government if they had frankly announced to their 
) party and to the House that this was in their opinion the best, 
if not the only possible, course to adopt. On the other hand, it 
was competent to Ministers to decide that, having regard to 
the special character of the emergency, extraordinary means of 
meeting it might be legitimately resorted to, and to invite 
the assent of the House to the enactment of a new Stand- 
‘ing Order which should authorize the suspension of the 
- Land Purchase Bill for the present Session and its re- 
‘sumption at the Committee stage at an early day next 
year. But it was essential that, if this plan were to be 
submitted to the House, the offer should be made with the 
full benefits appurtenant to it. Nobody supposed for a 
moment that Parliament would be asked to accept the 
‘ responsibility of creating a new legislative process, while 
‘still submitting to all the inconveniences of legislating 
‘under the old system. Nobody for a moment imagined 
that, if the Government took power to suspend an im- 
‘ portant portion of their legislative programme, they would 
deal with the remainder of it as though that power had not 
been called into existence. Either an indefinitely pro- 
longed Session for the purpose of overcoming the block of 
- business in the old way, or else innovation in order to get 
rid of it in a new way; that was the supposed alternative. 
That there was to be innovation and deadlock too; that 
the rules were to be altered and the block of business was 
to remain—this was a mode of settlement for which 
“assuredly no one was prepared. 
This, nevertheless, is the settlement which Ministers, 
after a week’s consideration, have arrived at. Instead of 
‘announcing, as everybody expected, that, concurrently with 


their determination to procure the adoption of a new Stand. 
ing Order to enable them to suspend the Land Purchase 
Bill, Ministers had severely revised the rest of their legis- 
lative programme with a view to its reduction within the 
narrowest possible limits, Mr. Smrrn astonished the Houge 
dismayed his party, and delighted his malicious opponents 
by enumerating a lengthy catalogue of measures as to which 
he professed, not merely a hope, but apparently an expecta. 
tion, of being able to pass them during the present Session, 
It is, no doubt, true that some few of these are lite 

incapable of postponement, and that others could not be 
deferred without grave political inconvenience ; and that 
as regards these it might be contended that, however long 
they may take to dispose of, disposed of they must be: 
so that, if the Session were prolonged even to the date 
ironically fixed for it by Mr. LasoucueEre, the Government 
would be blameless in the matter. This is so, and it 
is a consideration which has hardly received due weight 
in all newspaper commentaries on the Ministerial 

gramme. But the more truth there is in it the greater the 
necessity for recognizing it in practice. If there are certain 
measures which the Government absolutely must pass this 
Session, and certain others which it would be most un. 
desirable to defer, then the more closely ought they to look 
to it that other measures of inferior claims to these are not 
permitted to obtain an equal rank with them on the list of 


.Ministerial engagements. Yet this very principle it is 


which the Government appear to have the most noticeably 
disregarded. 

Let us examine the aforesaid list in detail. To begin 
with, Ministers declare their resolve—and we, at any rate, 
shall make no complaint of it—to proceed with and to pass 
the Local Taxation Bill. But when Mr, Samira goes on to 
describe this as “the only serious contentious business 
“ apart from the Land Purchase Bill,” we open our eyes; 
and the further and more specific statement that the Tithes 
Bill is one which the First Lorp of the Treasury “ hopes 
“ it may be possible to pass without very serious conten- 
“ tion” produces a yet higher elevation of the eyebrows. 
The next Bill referred to by Mr. Smirn was the Police 
Bill, which he proposes to read a second time and refer 
to a Standing Committee—a course which will by no 
means altogether balk the Opposition of their chance of 
raising Monro-Martuews debates. Still, we admit that 
this measure is, in a sense, urgent, and that sacrifices must 
be made to pass it. The same may be said of the Western 
Australia Bill and the Indian Councils Bill, while the pass- 
ing of the Census Bill is of course a necessity. And it 
would no doubt be inconvenient, on financial and other 
grounds, to postpone the Barracks Bill. Had the list ended 
here it would have been a formidable one enough, especially 


| having regard to the large demands which must be made on 


the time of the House by the outstanding business of Supply. 
But the list does not end here. There remained, said Mr. 
Smrrx calmly, “two or three other measures which,:! 
“ think, are not contentious measures "—one of them is the 
Housing of the Working Classes Amendment and Consoli- 
dation Bill—which Government proposes to read a second 
time as quickly as possible and then send to a Standing 
Committee. There is the Savings Bank Bill, “to which! 
“ hope there will be very little opposition.” There is the 
Private Bills Procedure (Scotland) Bill, “with which 
“‘ we should wish to proceed if possible,” and if an arrange- 
ment can be made with the Scotch members for that pur- 
pose. There is also the Electoral Disabilities Removal 
Bill, which “ is a measure of some importance, and we shall 
“ endeavour to find time for it.” Lastly, “ it is obvious that 
“we shall be desirous of proceeding with Supply at the 
“earliest moment.” Certainly it is obvious, and t 
the meanest capacity, for there are one hundred and 
fifty votes in Supply to be obtained, including all those 
which are made the invariable occasion of Parnellite ob- 
struction, and those, further, upon which the Opposition 
are preparing their attack upon the Home Secretary wW! 
reference to the management of the police. And on tl 
17th of June, with all these portentous arrears of adminis 
trative business confronting him, the Leader of the House 
could gravely put forth such a programme as this! 


As we have before said, we cannot pretend to have 
fathomed the occult motives—since motives of that kind 
for so extraordinary a course of procedure it is almost m- 
possible not to infer—by which the Government have been 
actuated in the matter. Perhaps they may medi 
applying the suspensory rule to more Bills than 0 
and are therefore careless how they encumber the Order 
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Book in the meantime. It is to be noted that Mr. 
Gurrn said, in referring to the use to be made of the 
new Standing Order, when adopted, that he should ask 
the House to adjourn “certainly the consideration of the 
«Zand Purchase Bill”—a form of words which seems 
to imply “possibly other Bills as well.” What, however, 
they would gain by thus filling up in advance, as it were, 
the paragraphs in next year’s Speech from the Throne, 
it is difficult te perceive. Nor can we see what purpose 
would be served by having to make a fresh statement 
with respect to public business, say a month hence, and 
then and there solemnly throwing overboard some half- 
dozen or so of the measures which have been just now, 
with equal solemnity, added to the heavy deck cargo 
of a ship with little enough freeboard already. For a 
Government to take such a course seems like going 
out of the way to create embarrassment and humilia- 
tion for itself. And yet the wonder of it all is, that 
Mr. Smrrx must know, and his colleagues equally well, that 
this embarrassing and humiliating process will become an 
imperative necessity at no very distant date. For of all 
the illusions with which it is difficult to credit a man in 
Mr. Saurrn’s position, and of his experience, by far the 
hardest to attribute to him is that of a belief in the reality 
of the distinction which he so repeatedly drew the other 
night between “contentious” and “ non-contentious” 
measures. Mr. SmitH might fairly be expected to know 
that, with an Opposition so minded and so led as that 
which follows Mr. Giapstone, and with him takes its cue 
obsequiously from Obstruction below the gangway, there is 
simply no such thing as a “ non-contentious measure.” 


LINKS NOT MISSING, 
VI. 
CARNOUSTIE AND TROON. 


i his weekly or bi-weekly intervals of leisure, the Dundee 
business man, who is a golfer, allows his attention to be dis- 
tracted for the nonce from “Hessians,” and hies him to 
Carnoustie to enjoy himself. The reader, by the way, who is 
unversed in the technology of the jute trade might perhaps suppose 
that such a person passed his time absorbed in contemplation of 
his boots; but this is not so, and “(Gunnies,” “Burlaps,” and 
“Hessians” have a proper significance of their own, are, in short, 
esoteric mysteries which are not generally fathomable by the 
fane. In some twenty minutes to half an hour from Dundee 
oustie is reached, Monifieth having been passed on the 
way. The latter little village is able to boast a links which 
affords a good deal of recreation to the artisan clubs which prin- 
ipally play over it. The turf is good, though hazards are some- 
t deficient ; nevertheless, golf of a first-rate quality is required 

to negotiate the course in anything approaching eighty or under. 
is is due to two reasons, one of them being that the holes are 
often perched upon pinnacles on the tops of very narrow tables ; 
there are thus numerous opportunities for see-sawing up one side 
and down the other—a process which, if often repeated, is not 
unlikely to induce a fit of unreasoning exacerbation which will 
act prejudicially upon nearly every subsequent stroke. The 
second reason is, that the course having been recently extended 
and new ground taken in, some four or five holes at the end of 
the links are in a state of transition, their natural wildness not 
yet having had time to yield to the blandishments of golfing 
cultivation. Before reaching Carnoustie station the stranger will 
have had an opportunity of glancing at some three or four holes 
of the green, and also at the clubhouse, out of the window of his 
train, which in a most indefensible manner hurries him close past 
his goa] to a distance of some half-mile or so beyond it, leaving 
him to plod back through sand ankle-deep ere he can attain the 
portals of the Dalhousie Club. And the sand that is to be seen 
im the neighbourhood of this Forfarshire village is a revelation. 
The “homekeeping youth ” whose “ homely wits” have not been 
ed by Asian or African travel might well suppose such an 
‘gglomeration to be almost incomparable. From the opposite 
Coast, some seven or eight miles distant, an enormous fin. 
} a distinctive feature of the landscape ; on close uaint- 

ance it assumes magnificent proportions, whilst on its landward 
enormous thistles and barren vegetation are suggestive 
of a very nightmare of wilderness and desolation. Some one of the 
historians, Wyntoun or Fordoun, mentions the fact that some 

of years ago the whole coast-line was altered and the 
tandbanks deposited by a terrible earthquake, and it is supposed 
that two villages lie buried under the sand. Scattered about are 
old shot and shell in every stage of rust; their presence ex- 
by the fact that this is part of what is, perhaps, the 

t artillery land range in the kingdom. The big guns, too, 
add considerably to the excitement of the game, more particularly 
if the golfer is at all of a nervous temperament, for frequently, 


the moment of all others when his powers of suasion are | 


being taxed to the uttermost, by, say a difficult pitch, or a putt 
requiring gingerly treatment, a sudden deafening explosion is apt 
to render his scheme a failure ; it is, then, not onlikely that the 
first explosion may be followed by a second, this time on the part 
of the aggrieved player, whose outraged feelings may thus to 
some extent be relieved. Other noises also tend to exasperate 
him ; for on the Tay lightship, some mile or two distant, is a siren, 
differing materially from its Homeric prototype, in that, whilst 
the latter lured the mariner to destruction by sweet and melodious 
sounds, the former warns him from like fate by truly hideous 
wails long drawn out, such as might be supposed to emanate 
from the abode of lost spirits. This, it is true, only happens in 
fogs; but then fogs are frequent, and the mariner as we fa the 
golfer has to be considered. 

As a golf green, Carnoustie, if not to be compared in point 
of age to Blackheath or St. Andrews, can yet lay claim to 
a very respectable measure of antiquity ; for one of the earliest 
reminiscences of “Old Tom” Morris is associated with it, as, 
whilst he was still serving his apprenticeship with Allan 
Robertson, the two went over there to lay out the course, 
There is no doubt that the natural aptitudes of the green 
are considerable; if one or two holes are, perhaps, a little 
tame, still at others there are varieties of hazards bristling 
with lies in every way suitable for the opponent who is about 
to play the odds. Ina general way it may be said that 
there is not sufficient penalty for wide driving ; the course 
is not, as a rule, defined within any particular limits; no 
borderland of whins, railway, or what not, exists to entrap a 
badly-heeled or pulled ball; consequently goodish scores are 
often made, though the driving is indifferent. Still, some of the 
holes afford as pretty golf as can be wished; and, taken alto- 
gether, the putting-greens are true enough to satisfy the most 
fastidious. The arrangement of the course has often been 
changed, very considerably so, owing to one cause or another ; 
but now, under the efficient superintendence of Bob and Arehie 
Simpson, the holes will probably remain permanently as at pre- 
sent laid out. The first four holes are good golf, a drive and a 
wrist-shot to the first hole; but these shots must be tolerably 
straight, otherwise we are engulfed in a pretty broad tidal burn, 
the banks of which are often haunted by boys, who rejoice over 
a foozle into its depths, for they then levy backsheesh for retriev- 
ing the gutta with monstrous landing-nets. Irate golfers have 
sometimes wished to sacrifice a boy instead of a ball to the local 
water-kelpie. The second hole can, perhaps, be reached by a 
colossal driver in one stroke; but the majority of gs hen are 
content to make a four of it, with a fair chance of a three, for 
the gently undulating putting-green is as true as a billiard-table. 
The third hole is perhaps the best on the green. Down a valley 
flanked on the right by rabbit-holes, broken ground, and bunkers, 
on the left by bents and bad ground, the tee-shot requires to be 
very accurate. A well-struck ball is almost always rewarded by 
a perfect lie, and a good second will take the player home, the 
hole lying at the end of a narrow little valley, which makes it 
pretty easy to lie near the pin if once the entrance to the valley 
has been gained. The fourth hole is a long drive, which must 
also be straight, and an iron approach over a small runlet, which 
is pretty sure to catch a bad shot. From this point the next 
four holes are not remarkable for enthralling interest; unless, 
indeed, we except the seventh, which may claim distinction, 
partly on account of its length, and partly on account of the un- 
certain lies with which it is plentifully garnished. It is, indeed, 
no joke ploughing along in the teeth of a westerly gale, which 
blows with concentrated fury down the funnel-like Tay Valley— 
perhaps, too, when one is unable to use a wooden club from start 
to finish ; for this hole and the next, as well as the two previous 
ones, have been recently made, and have not yet been entirely 
shorn of their pristine savagery. Homeward bound, the more notice- 
able holes are the tenth, a short one, affording scope for a pretty 
pitch ; the eleventh and the fourteenth, the latter, perhaps, the most 
interesting of the newer holes, requiring accurate driving before a 
five can be registered. Hummocks and uneven ground  qenceally 
are the characteristics of the fifteenth, which is a capital hole m 
four. Driving hence we again encounter the broad burn which 
forms the chief hazard at the first hole, and its services are again 

uisitioned at the eighteenth, for here it has to be crossed 
twice—first, from the tee, and again before the putting-greem 
can be reached—the finish of the round is thus a conception of 
distinct artistic merit. As to drawbacks, there are far too man 
rabbits, though probably now that the links have been purch 
by the Burgh of Carnoustie from the tutors of the Earl of 
Dalhousie they will be killed down; then the turf is of a texture 
that does net withstand a continuance of dry weather, it evinces 
a disposition to disintegrate, and break up into patches of loose 
sand, altogether abhorrent to the man who finds a rasping good 
tee-shot in a heelmark in the middle of one of them ; and, as has 
been remarked above, wild driving is often not sufficiently 
penalized. Still, the stranger will find compensation in the ex- 
cellence of the putting-greens, the unrivalled sands, the general 
scenery, and the hospitable treatment he will receive from the 
Dalhousie Club; whilst, if he is a keen golfer, he will mark with @ 
white stone that day on which he equals or eclipses Archie 
Simpson’s record score of seventy-six for the eighteen holes. 

Separated from Carnoustie by the breadth of Scotland, the 
links of Troon perform the same recuperative functions for the 
busy Glasgow man as the first-named green does for his brother of 
Dundee. Though not quite so readily accessible, still the journey 
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is, comparatively speaking, trifling, and in about an hour after 
leaving St. Enoch’s station the traveller will arrive at the little 
Ayrshire seaport. He will probably be confronted by the initial 
difficulty, if he intends to stay, of securing suitable accommoda- 
tion ; for in this respect Troon leaves much to be desired. As a 
links it is of mushroom growth compared to those already 
noticed, and it is mainly owing to the indefatigable exertions of 
the able Secretary of the Club, worthily backed up by the re- 
mainder of its members, that the green has come prominently 
into notice a last four years or so, For the man who 
can putt, it may be stated at the outset, it is, indeed, the place 
to spend a happy day; the greens are every one excellent, that 
of the eighteenth hole in especial being absolute perfection ; 
although every blade of grass.in the neighbourhood be burnt 
brown, this green is always clad in verdure of freshest emerald 
mn. ‘The first two holes are — commonplace, though 
just retribution overtakes the player who heels his balls whilst 
playing them; subsequently the play becomes interesting, and 
or the next four holes, and, indeed, all the way out, direction 
must be studied as well as distance; for the valley down 
which the course lies is bounded on the right by bents of 
appalling tenacity of purpose; indeed, the most suitable weapon 
to cope with them would probably be the adze so deftly 
piney in Mr. Furniss’s singularly happy sketch of the Parlia- 
mentary Golf Links. At the seventh hole we get a real golfing 
treat. Viewed for the first time, the deep valley and mountainous 
bluff which guard the small table on which the green is situated 
far above may well terrify him who for choice tops his balls all along 
the ground. In point of fact, he would remain, his further pro~ 
3s barred, whilst, like Sisyphus—but it is needless to pursue 
the subject in its harrowing aspects, From this high poimt we 
drive down to a crater-like country, in which are direful bunkers; 
two beauties, or two good ones, and an iron pitch will land us in 
a pretty little hollow, whence we must climb up to make our way 
to the end hole. Here a topped ball is absolute perdition, a hu 
bunker having to be pl from the tee. Perfect play to the 
ninth hole on a good day is from 37 to 40, and here is the 
boundary between Troon and Prestwick, on which we now turn 
our backs. A bunker of portentous dimensions confronts us, its 
epposing face so precipitously steep that the venerable “Old 
om” found his mountaineering skill all but inadequate to scale 
it, when playing, in 1886, in a professional tournament ; but the 
ascent is now made easy by means of a sort of hen’s ladder and 
handrail. This hole was on that occasion productive of untold 
misery, and many a professional, the then, as present, champion, 
Willie Park, jun., included, was well into double figures ere he 
holed out. One would hardly have been surprised at putting up 
a covey or two of grouse out of the heather and bracken, which, 
together with bunkers and railway, were the leading characteris- 
tics of the hole—and a six was not obtainable without a very fair 
share of good luck. It is now, however, vastly improved. This 
point once passed, the remainder of the course is somewhat easier 
and not diversified by so much incident. If the homeward 
journey is accomplished in 40 or more there will be little cause 
for complaint. The record score is 73, frequently done by Willie 
Fernie. Extensive alterations of the club are in progress, which, 
when completed, will afford much additional accommodation 


begin to lessen the accommodation they give to their customers 
and all classes of the community are inconvenienced. During the 

ast few months there has been a very large demand for gold for 

rance, Germany, Holland, Portugal, South America, ang 
other countries, which has told upon the Bank reserve, The 
joint-stock and private banks, and the bill-brokers and discount. 
houses, however, disregarded the drain. They competed with one 
another actively in discounting bills at unduly low rates. By go 
doing they made it possible for foreign bankers to take gold from 
London in large amounts. At last the supply in this market has 
become so small that, as we have seen, there was last week an 
unexpectedly sharp advance in the rates of interest and discount, 
As we have said, the advance was heightened by tempo in- 
fluences and by borrowing by the Bank of England. But it 
must have taken place in any case; for the rates ruling of late 
were artificially low, and the state of the Bank reserve was such 
that the longer an advance was postponed the greater it must be 
in the end. 

The policy of the Bank of England in habitually keeping so 
small a reserve would be intelligible if it exercised a real control 
over the money market. If, for example, it had branches all 
over the country, like the Bank of France has in France, and if 
it discounted bills upon a very large scale, it would, in that case, 
be in a position to raise rates whenever it thought it expedient to 
do so. It would have only to refuse to discount below a certain 
rate, and its withdrawal from the market would so diminish the 
supply that its demands would have to be complied with; but, as 
our readers know, the Bank of England does not do a large dis- 
count business. It has private customers whose bills, of course, 
it discounts; but those customers are comparatively few ; and it 
rarely holds any other bills. The holders of bills do not 
usually discount with the Bank of England, because the Bank 
almost always charges higher rates than the other banks. There- 
fore, speaking generally, the other banks underbid it, and 
have taken away almost all its discount business. When, 
consequently, its reserve becomes dangerously small, and the 
Directors think it necessary to increase it, they are unable to 
do so in the natural way by acting directly and immediately 
upon the discount market. Virtually their resources are in the 
form either of cash or of securities, and the only way in which 
they can increase their cash is by selling the securities, or, what 
comes to the same thing, borrowing upon them in the open 
market. By so doing they of course lessen the supply in the 
outside market and diminish the ability of the other banks to 
underbid them. If this does not suffice, then the Directors raise their 
rate of discount in the hope that the rate in the outside market 
may also be raised, that gold exports may be stopped and imports 
may begin. But every year this way of influencing rates is 
becoming less and less effective. For example, early in August 
last year the Directors found it necessary to borrow upon Consols 
and to raise their rate from 2} per cent. to 3 per cent. By the 
end of September they had advanced it to § per cent., yet at the 
end of December they had to raise it still further to 6 per cent. 
All through the autumn their efforts to keep up the value of 
money in the outside market were unsuccessful, and gold con- 
tinued to be withdrawn from them. The 6 per cent. rate early 
this year was more effective; but it was so in large measure 
because the demand for foreign countries fell off for reasons un- 
connected with the action of the Bank of England. Still, the 


as 


6 per cent. rate did not increase the Bank's reserve sufficiently, tic 

and as soon as the discount rate was reduced to 3 per cent., the Temair 

DISCOUNT AND RESERVE. foreign demand began again and has continued up to the present After- 

time. Now the Directors have been once more borrowing in the admire 

a and brokers were surprised last week by the | open market. By so doing, and with the help of the temporary Fencin 
scarcity of loanable capital. So little, indeed, did bankers | influences referred to above, the value of money has been decidedly Franc: 
understand the real condition of the market that in the morning | raised. But it has not been advanced sufficiently to stop or 
witn 


of Wednesday, the first day of the Fortnightly Stock Exchange 
settlement, they asked nearly 1 per cent. less than was freely 
offered to them later in the day. During Thursday and Friday 
borrowers were running about the City, getting a little here and 
a little there, and with difficulty obtaining all the accommoda- 
tion they required. The Bank of England further did a large 
business, and the rate of discount in the open market rose from 
about 23 per cent. on Monday to nearly 23 at the end of the 
week. Temporary influences, such as the subscriptions to the 


the foreign demand for gold, rates in fact having risen abroad as 
well as at home, more particularly upon the Continent, and 
though the Continental demand was p sete for a moment, it 
threatens to begin again on as —_ a scale as ever. In short, 
the Bank of England has practically ceased to do real banking 
business, it has left that to the joint-stock and private banks ; but 
as they keep no real reserves, they pay no attention to the inter- 
national gold movements until they are suddenly pulled up by 
spasmodic efforts on the part of the Bank of England to protect 


Egyptian loan, the borrowings of the Government upon Treasury | its reserve. The consequence is that we have frequent and mis with t 
bills, and the preparations being made for the customary pay- | chievous fluctuations in the value of money. Now undue cheap- Causer 
ments that fall due at the end of the half-year, intensified | ness, and in the course of a few weeks excessive dearness, so that Phrase 
the scarcity; but it was mainly caused by the fact that the | business men can never foresee for any length of time on what que fai 
Bank of England is, and for a long time past has been, | terms they will be able to obtain the accommodation pen Be parer, 
working with too small a reserve. This country has the | need from their bankers, and consequently business is hinde the Qu: 
largest foreign trade in the world, and its people invest | And this must continue as long as the present constitution of the the Art 
abroad on a far greater scale than others. Consequently, there | money market lasts. , Traditi 
are due from it at all times large sums, the payment of| Until the end of the month it seems probable that money will British 
which may be demanded in gold. The Bank of England, there- | continue both scarce and dear. On the 3oth the joint-stoc seek 

an 


fore, which holds the ultimate banking reserve of the United 
Kingdom, ought to keep a larger stock of gold than any other 
reserve bank in the world. But, as a matter of fact, it does not 
do so. The United States’ Treasury holds three times as much 
of the metal as the Bank of England, the Bank of France holds 
between two and three times as much, and even the Imperial 
Banks of Germany and Russia hold much larger amounts. The 
consequence is, that whenever a foreign demand for gold arises 
the small reserve of the Bank of Pogiand is inconveniently 
lessened, fears spring up that the Bank rate of discount may have 
to be raised so much that trade will be injured, the other banks 


banks make up their accounts for the first half of the year, and 
they are in the habit of calling in loans just before that date to 
induce the belief that they constantly hold more cash than they 
really do. Therefore, it is to be expected that they will not | 
as freely at the Stock Exchange Settlement which begins next 
Wednesday as they usually do, and this will cause an exception 
ally large demand. Also there are instalments of loans falling due, 
and advances made by the Bank of England become payable. But 
next month it is to be expected that comparative ease will return 
if the gold drain does not continue. It is not likely, re 
case, that rates will fall much ; and certainly it is not to be d 
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The reserve of the Bank of England, as we have been pointing 
out above, is too small; and, therefore, it would be unfortunate if 
it were at all lessened. The rates of interest and discount are 
high in Paris and Berlin as weil asin London. In Berlin, as our 
readers are aware, there has been for years rampant speculation. 
The Bourse consequently is in an unsafe state, and the Imperial 
Bank of Germany, for that amongst other reasons, is anxious 
to increase its already large stock of gold. In Paris there 
js also a very active speculation, and it is understood that a 
funding loan for about 30 millions sterling is shortly to be 
brought out. It is expected that when this is done the French 
banks which are now employing considerable sums in London will 
transfer a portion of those sums from London to Paris. The 
tian Government, which is at this moment raising 1,300,000. 
for irrigation works and commutation of pensions, may require 
some money, and the Argentine demand is always with us. The 
t financial houses have been able to cbtain some gold in New 
Fork, which is being sent to Buenos Ayres; but whether they 
will be able to get as much there as to divert the drain altogether 
from Europe remains to be seen. If the value of money in London 
iskept high, it is possible that they may be able todo so. The South 
American demand may be diverted, to some extent at least, and the 
Continental demand, if not actually stopped, may be kept within 
safe limits ; but if the value of money in pate tes falls, not only will 
the Continental and South American demands become large, but 
other demands will spring up. The Bank Reserve will consequently 
be reduced still more, and at the end of the summer we shall find 
ourselves in a very unsafe position. In the autumn coin as 
usual will be uired in the English provinces, in Scotland, 
and in Ireland, and will be withdrawn from the Bank of Eng- 
land. Money will also become dear all over the Continent, and 
possibly in New York, and the foreign demand for that reason 
will become greater and greater as the months pass. There will 
be extremely little chance then of increasing the reserve of the 
Bank of England ; while the danger will be great that the re- 
serve will be reduced so much as to create serious alarm. It is 
to be hoped, then, that the joint-stock and private banks will 
recognize that, if they compete too keenly with one another now, 
they will prepare for themselves dangers in the autumn. Above 
all, it is to be hoped that the Directors of the Bank of England 
will take the necessary steps to keep up the value of money. 
They ought to recognize that their reserve is entirely too small, 
and requires te be replenished. They ought to borrow, therefore, 
enough to get control of the market, if by-and-bye there is a 
decline in rates, and, if necessary, they ought to advance their 
rate sufficiently to prevent withdrawals, and even to attract 
gold. The supply of the outside market is so small that they 
ean obtain control without serious cost or trouble to themselves ; 
and, if they fail to take the necessary measures now, they will 
certainly have to incur much greater cost and trouble by-and- 
bye with less chance of success. 


SWORDSMEN AT PLAY. 
og the Diary of Sir W. Hope, of Balcomie, Bart., during bis stay in 


JUNE 14th. This Day rendered myself to my friends Invita- 
tion upon an Occasion which indeed hath Induced me to 
vemain in Zown longer than was my earlier Purpose. This 
After-dinner a displaie of SworpsMANsHIP was provided for 
admirers of the Art by the care of Mr. Forbes Sieveking in the 
Fencing Rooms of one Monsiewy Berrranpd (a Maistre from 
France with, as I am told, a pretty knowledge of Ais Art, altho’ 
Tnever saw him teacheing). And I doe Acknowledge that what 
Iwitnessed greatlie pleased my Fancy, being most unlike our 
‘common Assauits-at-Arms, in excellence, and with more Especiall 
Reason as it showeth the High Repute in which the Arte of the 
Sword is still held (even in these latter daies) among some 
— of Quality ; altho’ the Estimation of its Usefulness and 
uty is, I fear me, not now so wide as should be, for it seemeth 
somewhat Unaccountable and Surprizineé thatthe British Nation 
{that excels paramount in Manly exercises) should now be 
content to lye in rear concerning the True <Arte of Defence 
with the Noble Steel. Mr. Sieveking heralded his displaie 
rie d’Armes, quoting from some French WRITER a 
phrase which is not without some Quaintness: Qu’est-ce- 
que faire des Armes? C'est causer! Car Causer, n’est-ce pas 
Parer, riposter, attaquer. . . . surtout. Nevertheless 
Quantity of French it now seems a Custom to interlard with 
the Art of Fence, caused me to wonder. Whither are gone the 
‘Traditions of Our True and solid art of Fighting with the 
British Back-Sword, the Sheering and the Smatt-Sword? Or 
With our own Scots Broadsword and targate, that we fain would 
‘find an honest English word for their Use and yet must needs 
‘Dorrow outlandish phrases? All however seemed (or, methinks 
Perhaps Professed) to hear their Meaning. Yet also it Becometh 
not me to Criticize too Sharplie, for the Entertainement devised 
by the Host proved strangely Agreeable to both Artists and 
Agnorants. Some took part in the Many douts that are among 
the truest Sword-men in the Town. GENTLEMEN of the very 
HOUSE (said my courteous host, quoting William SHAKE- 
SPERE). Colonel Montgomerie and Mr. Hampden Wigram of 
Majesties Guard of Scots, the first (as a in- 


are each yeare given at the Military Turneys in Islington; the 
Second I thought a mighty Pretty fencer with the fluret, altho’ 
in my Opinion his CountER-Caveating Parrade is less Close than 
should be. Captain Hutton, who served in the First Rearment 
of Dragoon Guards, an Artist at verie Many Weapons (and as 
is known an Ignorant of None). Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, 
whose Versatility in Small-Sword play hath been justly praised of 
many. Mr. Colmore Dunn, a Templar as I heard say, playing the 
File-play with much Decorum (withal surprizing Cunning). Mr. 
Forbes Glennie, a tall man of HIs Hanps, to speak the encomium 
of our Fathers, and mighty at his Weapon, the Back-sword. The 
Bouts, set forth on a pleasingly Engraven Sheet (enhanced by 
maxims from great Masters, though it surprized me to find none 
out of my Compleat Fencine Master) were fourteen in number 
(somewhat too Many of a kind). Some pleased me more than 
others. The Contest at Cudgels, or Single Sticks people now say, 
between Colonel Montgomerte and Mr. Glennie was of the best I 
ever saw; altho’ even men of this Standing, masters of the 
Weapon, avoided not intirely Evchanged Cuts in Countertime, a 
mortal sin, after my Opinion in Fencers. A Trial of skill at the 
Small Sword (wherefore especially named Espée de Combat I 
marvel at) between Mr. Pottock and Mr. Norbury, showing all 
the differences (not Understanded of Jgnorants) apertaining to 
Sharps, interested me Vastly. As did, also a Right Harty en- 
counter (though not ill Regulated) at Raprer and Dagger between 
Mr. Egerton Castle and Captain Hutton. Here were some pretty 
Passes one of the most taking was a Cross and Overlapping of his 
Adversaries Rapier by the Captain ending by a pass and home 
with his Daccer. But the last Stroke, delivered by Mr. Castle 
(falsifying over the Guard and Drqvartine on the Attaque) 
rattled merrily over the Dragoon’s costard and pleased the 
Witnesses almost as well. 

Presentlie the same fell in again with Swords and Bucklers, 
after the manner of Our lusty ForEraTHERs ; this doughty fight 
is excellent and Enjoyable, but it seemeth to Disorder the hand 
for Foils. It nevertheless (and also the merry Rappings of Cudgel 

layers) pleaseth an English crowd most Highly. Methinks the 
ason is that such Palpadle Strokes are more easy of Apprehension 
than the Academic Passes with the Fleuret. Indeed I thought that 
oft the Perfect hit of an Artist draws no applause from bystanders 
(except they be Experts) unless for the Call, which he neglects 
oftentimes to give, of the Stricken man, Indeed the last 7ryadl of 
the Day, when Captain Hutton opposed with Sturdy EneLisn 
Sword and Target the volts and passadves of Mr. W. Pollock with 
the Rapier (during which, loving both men well as they played 
right doughtily, I rejoiced greatly the Occasion was with Buints, 
seeing that Else the one would have remained Pierced to the like- 
ness of a Steve and the latter minced into Cottors) was the most 
pleasing to onlookers. The Show was in Faith of the best. I 
thanked my Host for it overa Dish of Zea, who, as I left the 
Company, wherein were Men of Note and many Handsome 
women, called my Eye to the Maxim he had Culled from a 
pamphlet by one George Silver (who wrote it in the daies of 
Queene Elizabeth). I read it thus: “The Exercising of Weapons 
putteth away aches, Griefs and diseases, it Increaseth strength 
and Sharpeneth the wits, it giveth a perfect Judgment, it expelleth 
MELANCHOLY, choleric and evil conceits, it keepeth a Man in 
breath, perfect health and Long Life.” 
And the Conception appears to me Mighty true. 


NONCONFORMIST ARITHMETIC. 


NGLISH Dissent has always been curiously loose and weak 

where it might have been expected to be exact and strong 
—namely, in the practical science of arithmetic. The mercantile 
and manufacturing saints of the earlier part of our century, who 
were glorified by the late Dr. Binney as “ making the best of both 
worlds,” were invariably Dissenters. Their biographies, which 
used to be so eagerly studied by pushing “ Christian young men,” 
prove that they were precise conformists to the laws of arithmetic 
so long as they were in the factory or the warehouse. But as 
soon as they passed into the chapel, or took the chair upon a 
Liberationist platform, there was a total change in their attitude 
towards the science of numbers. As pietists and politicians, they 
opposed as resolute a nonconformity to the canons of arithmetic 
as they did to the canons of the Church. The reckless disregard of 
figures, both in the multiplication of their own co-religionists and 
in the subtraction of members from the Church of England, ap- 
pears to be hereditary in Dissent. Its objection to scrupulous 
exactitude in census-taking is historical. When seven hundred 
and thirty Nonconformists—rectors, vicars, chaplains, and lecturers 
—signed the famous petition with which James I. was greeted on 
his way from Scotland to London, they thought they might as well 
call it the “ Millenary” petition. ‘The odd two hundred and seventy 
Puritan ministers who had neither bodies nor souls were the histori- 
cal predecessors of those noughts of the nineteenth century who 
“ occupy ” so much of the “ religious accommodation provided ” in 
that vague sort of census which the contemporary Dissenter prefers. 
The Puritan author of “ The Altar of Damascus” complained that 
“three hundred preaching ministers had been silenced or de- 
prived” by the enforcement of the Canons of 1604. But when 
this free-~and-easy sum in Nonconformist addition was tested by 
comparison with the rolls brought in by Archbishop Bancroft, 
the total had to be lowered to forty-nine. It is scarcely necessary 
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to do more than refer in passing to the classical instance of the 
“Two Thousand Confessors” who are asserted in the Puritan 
legend to have been deprived of their benefices by the Act of 
Uniformity. The catalogue of names which Calamy was able to 
compile includes the hundreds who were ejected two years before 
the Act of Uniformity was passed, because they were occupying 
parishes whose legal occupiers had survived through the persecution 
of the clergy, and who were restored with the restoration of the 
King and the Bishops; while many of them, as Bishop Kennett re- 
minded Calamy, “were truly fanatics of such strange principles and 
notions,” as Fifth Monarchy men and others, that neither the Pres- 
byterians nor Independents would own them, and some were even 
“crazy and disordered in their heads and minds.” Bishop Patrick, 
in 1668, was distressed at the pathetic census of “ many hundreds 
of families of pious and learned ministers that have hardly meat” 
drawn up by “ Philagathus.” He made a searching examination 
of the sum, and brought “ Philagathus” to reduce his census to 
“ the almost starved families of scores of Nonconformist ministers.” 
It was a shame, as the Bishop conceded, that “ scores” should be 
in want; but he got such an insight into the Nonconformist 
method of summing that he was forced to conclude that, when 
“ Philagathus” had made a third census, and “hath better con- 
sidered of it, he may come down to dozens, which is a less fall by 
much than from ‘many hundreds’ to ‘scores’!” Bishop 
Patrick’s antagonist in 1669 said that the “probable” number 
was “1,500.” The Bishop, who was the gentlest of men, said 
that the Dissenters of his day had “a wonderful discovery and a 
ready way to make thousands as easy as hundreds at pleasure.” 
It is one of your “ devices,” he added, “to bring up your 
numbers.” 

It may be something of a loss to statesmen and statisticians, 
to say nothing of other inquirers, that Dissenting panic and 
clamour should deprive Englishmen of a knowledge of facts as to 
their own country, which every German or American has at 
command as to his country. We are scarcely consoled for the 
loss to science by the gain to comfort in the assurance that the 
modern Nonconformist is as anxious to conceal his particular 
religion from the State and from his neighbours as the old Non- 
conformists were to obtrude their religion, and make a public 
boast of it. The value of the outcry is evident in the insinuation 
made by a Nonconformist organ that, if an ecclesiastical census 
had been taken, the “ Primrose Dame ” would have persuaded the 
sturdy Baptist villager to enter himself as a member of the 
Church of England, and that the “ District Visitor” would have 
bribed all the Methodists with “doles” to deny that they were 
Methodists, and pretend that they were Church-folk. This is not 
only a confession that the restless Liberationist agitator who 
goes about seeking whom he may devour is a feeble creature, 
afraid of a quiet lady, und incapable of holding his own in the 
face of a modest parochial Bible-woman, but it is a still more 
damaging confession that the Liberationist agitator has no faith in 
“ the people,” that he regards them as corrupt and open to bribes, 
and that he is capable of offering a degrading insult to Hodge 
which Hodge knows that the parson and the squire would never 
hurl in his teeth. The agitating seducer in our generation, as in 
—— ago, comes out of the other camp. “ Nay,” said Bishop 

atrick to the Nonconformists in 1669, “such hath been the 
tenderness of some of your hearts as to threaten your poor neigh- 
bours they shall have no work, or at least to employ them, unless 
they shall come to your meetings.” At the scene in the coffee- 
house in Sir Edward Nalton’s Countermine (1677), Marprelate and 
Kinglove talk over their pipes about the real number of the Dis- 
senters. ‘ You cannot but know,” says Marprelate, “that we 
are a considerable part of the nation.” “Sure,” says Kinglove, 
“ you are great arithmeticians; for you are always at multiplica- 
tion, division, and numbers, fractions and multitudes. I would 
= knew the golden rule, too, For all your skill in figures, I 

lieve you have a great many cyphers among you; and if all 
those who follow you out of affectation to be accounted some- 
body, or out of some little design or interest, were taken off, your 
numbers would dwindle into an inconsiderable company.” 


RACING. 


pennant a week after the race for the Oaks, Signorina was 
expected to regain something of her lost reputation by 
winning the Electric Stakes of 2,000/. at Sandown. It had been 
stated that she was not in her usual health on the Friday of the 
Epsom Meeting, whereas she was now apparently quite well and 
in splendid condition. Her best opponent was supposed to be 
the neat little colt, Lactantius, who had been put 12 lbs. below 
her for the Free Handicap. Since the publication of that in- 
teresting estimate of the three-year-olds of the season, she had 
run in the Oaks about 6lbs. below Major Egerton’s opinion of 
‘her, as she was beaten by three-quarters of a length by Memoir, 
whom he had esteemed 3]bs. her inferior in the Free Handicap. 
As she was now to give Lactantius 6 lbs. it appeared that she 
ought to run on an exact equality with that colt ; but her Oaks 
form was considered too bad to be true, so 9 to 4 was laid on her, 
while 7 to 1 was laid against Lactantius. The event proved her 
Oaks form to be for the moment correct—that is to say, nearly a 
stone below her two-year-old form, in relation to her contem- 


the post, and Lactantius jumped off with the lead and made 
the whole of the running over the short five-furlong course 
Signorina lay in the rear of her field during the early part of 
the race, and gradually drew towards the front after runnj 
a quarter of a mile. At the distance she took second place: 
and then, making a fine rush, she got almost on even terms 
with Lactantius. The pair finished rather wide of each other, ang 
it was impossible to be certain which had won until Lactantius’s 
number was held up. His victory was only gained by a head, 
Last season, at about the same weights, Signorina had beaten him 
by four lengths and a half, so her present deterioration of form ig 
sufficiently obvious. Although little more than a pony in stature, 
Lactantius is generally considered faultless in shape, and he carries 
a great deal of muscle for a horse of his size and quality, It 
may be that, if the course for the Electric Stakes had been a mile 
and a half, instead of five furlongs in length, the result would have 
been greatly different, and the slow pace at which the first part of 
the race was run was in favour of Lactantius, whose fine speed ig 
more suited to short spurts than to races of the length of the 
Derby, the Oaks, or the St. Leger. 

Two days later, another racehorse that had suffered defeat at 
Epsom was to have an opportunity of retrieving his character, 
urn Be the lameness of Heaume, Baron de Rothschild had 
sent Le Nord to Paris to run for the Grand Prix. A fortnight 
earlier this colt had been to Chantilly in order to take the place 
of the same colt in the French Derby, if necessary. Many people 
shook their heads at the idea of a horse making three voy 
across the Channel in so short a time. The most dreaded of hi 
opponents was M. P. Donon’s Wandora, who had never been 
beaten. This filly had won the French Oaks in a canter by three 
lengths, and good judges spoke of her as a second Plaisanterie, 
The only English horse, belonging to an English owner, that was 
to run for the Grand Prix was Lord Charles Montagu’s Udd- 
fellow, a very powerful bay colt, full of quality, by Barcaldine out 
of Geheimniss. His two-year-old form had not been remarkable, 
nor had he yet run in public this season; but it was common 
gossip that he had been privately tried with his half-brother, 
Morion, either directly or indirectly, and that he was the best 
of the pair, a story, by the way, which has had considerable 
interest added to it by Morion’s running at Ascot this week, 
Now Morion had beaten Blue Green by two lengths for 
the Payne Stakes, and Blue Green had given Le Nord 
decisive beating in the race for the Newmarket Stakes, 
Major Egerton had placed Morion 5 lbs. above Le Nord in 
the Free Handicap; it, therefore, the report of the trial were 
true, Oddfellow seemed bound to beat Le Nord for the Grand 
Prix. Mirabeau, Fitz-Roya, Le Glorieux, and Puchero (the 
winner of the Poule des Produits, of 2,812/.) had finished second, 
third, fifth, and sixth to Heaume for the French Derby ; so it was 
thought that, if Le Nord was within 5 lbs. of Ifeaume, he held the 
whole of that little party safe. The great question was whether he 
would be able to stay the distance; for speed rather than en- 
durance was supposed to be his strong point. Italy was repre- 
sented by the English-bred Fitz~-Hampton, a colt which Chevalier 
Scheibler had purchased as a yearling at Hampton Court for 400 
guineas. He had lately won a race worth 2,000/. at Milan. 
Italian “form,” however, was not held in very high esteem 
either French or English racing-men. M. Maurice Ephrussis 
Alicante, a beautiful, if rather leggy and peacocky, chestnut 
filly by Hermit, that had won all her (five) races in France 
last year, and had run third to Donovan and Chitabob 
for the Lancashire Plate in England, had apparently lost her 
form, as she had run very badly this spring. The Grand 
Prix had been won three years in succession by French horses, 
and the only foreign competitors on this occasion were 
fellow and Fitz-Hampton; for although Le Nord had been 
trained, and had run all his races in England, he had been 
foaled in France. Considerable interest was given to his chance 
because the Grand Prix had never yet been won by a member of 
the great house of Rothschild—a family which has done almost 
more than any other for the support of the Turf both in this 
country and in France. The English Derby, Oaks, St. , 
and One Thousand, as well as the French Derby and Oaks, 

all been won by Rothschilds, and the English Two Thousand and 
the Grand Prix de Paris were about the only great three-ye 
races which had never yet been won by any one bearing 


name. 
A field of a dozen went to the post, and Le Nord was a —-— 
favourite at 6 to 4. There was an excellent start, and M. F. 
Aumont’s Senlis made the running, immediately followed by Le 
Nord and Alicante. They ran with but little change in their 
sitions for about a mile and a quarter, and then the three 
lodeve gave way. Puchero and Oddfellow now took up the ru 
ning, and increased the pace, while Fitz-Roya kept passing bis 
opponents, one after another, as he made his way from the rear 
the front. At the distance, Wandora was beaten, and the me 
lay between Puchero, Fitz-Roya, Fitz~-Hampton, Oddfellow, 
Mirabeau, Le Glorieux, and Nativa. There was a sharp str 
for a few strides, and then the competition was still further 
narrowed by Fitz-Roya, Fitz-Hampton, and Oddfellow shooting 
forward, and leaving the other four of the party in the | 
On nearing the winning-post, Fitz-Hampton and Oddfellow wet 
beaten, and Fitz-Roya won, rather easily at last, by @ I 
and a half. His starting price had been 20 to 1; 4° = 
had been laid inst Fitz-Hampton, who ran second, 


ries; although it is likely — that she may regain her 
brilliancy later in the season. e was rather fractious at 


7 to 1 against Oddfellow, who finished a length im his nes 
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In the French Derby, Fitz-Roya had been more than two 
hs behind Heaume; yet he now finished several lengths 
in front of Le Nord, in whom Heaume’s stable had appa- 
rently felt every confidence. As Le Nord was only beaten 
by three-quarters of a length for the English Derby, according to 
the form for the Grand Prix Fitz-Roya could have won it easily; 
if so, how much more easily ought Heaume to have won it, and how 
anpleasant must be the reflections of those who backed him for 
it at 8 to 1 early this year! There are, however, several things 
to be taken into account which tend to modify the force of the 
above argument. These are the differences in the distances of the 
geveral races, the variety of the gradients in their courses, the 
lmocking about which Le Nord had undergone in his three 
voyages, the slow running during the first half of the English 
Derby, the pace in the race for the Grand Prix, and, finallv, the 
reversed positions of Fitz-Roya and Mirabeau in the French Derby 
and the Grand Prix, which look like false running. If Oddfellow 
had run for our Derby and finished as far before Le Nord as he 
did for the Grand Prix, he would have won it in a canter, and 
if he is better than Morion, as racing gossip would have it, 
such a result might have been expected ; yet, assuming this to be 
the case, why was he not started for it? Morion’s easy victory 
for the Royal Hunt Cup at Ascot on Wednesday last makes this 
tion the more pertinent. Fitz-Roya, who belongs to Baron 

. de Schickler, a nobleman of German origin, is by the Two 
Thousand winner, Atlantic, and his dam was a granddaughter of 
Vermouth, who, as Frenchmen will never forget, beat both Blair 
Athol and the English-trained Fille de l’Air for the second 
Grand Prix. 

We must record yet another failure to redeem a lost reputa- 
tion. Mr. Merry’s Surefoot, the winner of the Two Thousand, 
who was supposed to have lost the Derby solely through wasting 
kis time during the earlier part of the race in endeavouring to 
werry his competitors, was made a strong favourite for the Prince 
of Wales’s Stakes of 2,050/. at Ascot. It may be worth noticing 
that he was backed as if he had not lost the Derby; for he was 
giving 6 lbs. to Blue Green and 16 lbs. to Alloway, which was 
all that Major Egerton had handicapped him to give to those 
colts at a time when 5 to 2 was being laid on him for the Derby. 
The starters for the Prince of Wales’s Stakes were Surefoot, 
Blue Green, and Alloway, who were favourites in the above 
order; Hebrides, who had lost four races last year and had not 
tun in public this season ; and his stable companion, a roan filly 
by Buchanan out of Lady Charlie, whose public form had 
consisted of a couple of failures to obtain a place. She 
tow made the running, followed by Hebrides, and in the 
Swinley Bottom she was a dozen lengths in front of the 
three favourites. When they had run rather more than 
half-way, Surefoot took up the running. If he had only been 
allowed to go to the front in good time in the Derby, said his 
admirers, he would have won it, as he had won the Two Thou- 
sand; and when they now saw him sailing away with the lead, 
three-quarters of a mile from home, they made sure of his victory. 
Soon after entering the straight, he was challenged by Blue 
Green and Alloway, when he showed that he had another fault 
besides a propensity to bite. The cries of “Surefoot wins in a 
walk!” were changed into “It is going to be a race yet!” for 
the public idol, palpably and unmistakably, was yielding to the 
challenge of his two opponents in a very cowardly fashion, and, 
at the distance, he threw up his head, and allowed them to fight 
out the finish between themselves. Blue Green now appeared to 
be winning, and he gained a considerable advantage over Allo- 
way; but, just at last, the 10 lbs. which he was giving to the 
latter told its tale, and Alloway crept up to him and beat him by 

a length. Surefoot was fourth, and it is but fair to that 
colt to say that, if he had been a good third, the 
result of the race would not have been so inconsistent with 
Public form, at the weights, as some people seem tothink. The 
vietory of Alloway was another rebuff to those who maintain 
that the stock of Springfield never can “stay.” The general 
Opinion of him before the race was that he was a great overgrown 
‘lt, with a long weak back, and that he was better suited by 
mature for a flat course of moderate length than for a mile and 
five furlongs with a notoriously tiring hill at the end of it. He 

es every credit for having run far better than was expected ; 

but, unquestionably, the hero of the race was Blue Green. In 

laving run second in three races worth 8,825/., and third in one 

Worth 4,100/,, this colt must be considered very unlucky; yet 
even his four “places” were worth 1,550/. 


THE APOLOGIA OF THE ACTOR-MANAGER. 
I. 


r Was not to be expected that the strictures contained in Mr, 
Oswald Crawfurd’s article on the London Stage in the Fort- 
mghtly Review for April last would long remain unanswered by 
whom they most nearly concerned, and we are accordingly 

mot surprised to find that, in the pages of that and of another 
ew for the current month, three of the most prominent of 
*ur actor-managers have responded to his challenge, and contro- 
verted the facts and the arguments with which he has assailed 
Class. The actor-managers of London may fairly be con- 
@atulated that their defence has been undertaken by such dis- 


Wyndham, and Mr. Beerbohm Tree, all thoroughly qualified, both 
by culture and by experience, to speak authoritatively on the 
points at issue; and when to their contributions we add the 
scholarly, if somewhat didactic, essay of Mr. Bram Stoker, we 
must confess that the case of the actor-managers is put as strongly 
as it well can be. The original indictment framed by Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd against the London Stage contained four counts which 
he himself thus summarized :—“ First, the mixed audience ; then 
the apathetic behaviour of the educated portion of audiences ; 
thirdly, long runs ; and, perhaps strongest cause of all, the actor- 
manager system.” It is, however, with the last, and, as he con- 
fesses, the most important, of these heads that his opponents mainly 
concern themselves. Mr, Tree alonecontroverts Mr. Crawfurd on the 
other three points, and it will suffice for our present purposes that we 
follow the example of the majority, and restrict ourselves to the 
consideration of what the actor-manager is doing, or is neglecting 
to do, towards the true furtherance of his art. And first let us 
say that Mr. Crawfurd appears to us in error in supposing that 
the system of actor-managers “never before has prevailed as it 
does in this age”; and in citing the past as against the present 
we have no intention of taking so wide a scope as that indulged 
in by some of Mr. Crawfurd’s opponents; of sheltering ourselves, 
with Mr. Tree, behind the mighty, and more or less apposite, 
names of Shakspeare and Alleyne, of Garrick and of Sheridan ; 
still less of retracing our steps with Mr. Bram Stoker to the 
sumptuary enactments of Edward IV. and Henry VIII. 

Large as is the present proportion of actors to non-actors 
among the managers of London, Mr. Crawfurd may be surprised 
to know that twenty-five years ago it stood considerably higher. 
A quarter of a century is no great lapse of time, it is true; but 
in the history of the drama it implies a different generation of 
actors, of managers, almost of audiences. From about five and 
twenty years ago we may date the two great changes which have 
silently and almost imperceptibly (but none the less completely) 
revolutionized the actor's calling—the increase of London theatres, 
and the growth of the system of touring companies in the 
country. At the present time it is hard, with the number of 
London theatres, and the changes of management to which they 
are subject, to make an absolutely exhaustive classification ; but 
on the 31st ult. (the day on which Mr. Irving closed his last 
season at the Lyceum Theatre) the daily papers contained the 
advertisements of twenty-one theatres—all, with one exception, 
situate at the West-end of the town—of these fourteen are direc 
by actors, and seven by non-actors. A quarter of a century ago, 
of the nine West-end theatres then existing, seven were in the 
hands of actor-managers, and two only were managed by non- 
actors; in other words, the proportion of actor-managers to the 
rest has fallen from 34 to 1 to 2 to I. 

We desire to place no undue emphasis on these statistics, and 
merely quote them to show that the actor-manager, for good or 
for evil, is not the special product of the present age. Still, as he 
is a very important factor in the drama of to-day, let us see what 
Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has to allege against him, and how he 
defends himself. And here we are met with a difficulty which, 
considering the different positions of the disputants, is not an un- 
natural one—the difficulty of bringing the opponents into the same 
field. The one side is all theory, the other is all practice. 
Mr. Crawfurd, who has, no doubt, been a playgoer in many 
countries, possesses on this subject the superficial information of 
the intelligent “ outsider,” the little knowledge which is truly a 
dangerous thing; he visits our London theatres, notes certain 
differences (which may or may not exist outside his own 
imagination) between the performances he sees there and those to 
which he is accustomed in Continental cities; searching for a 
reason for these differences, he observes that the vast majority of 
our theatres are managed by actors, who take a prominent—in 
many cases by far the most prominent—part in the entertainment 
which they submit to the public. The existence of this system 
cannot fail to strike even the most superficial inquirer, for it lies 
~ and palpable on the very surface of the matter. Like 

r. Crawfurd’s other stumbling-blocks to the true progress of 
the drama—the debasing influence on metropolitan audiences of 
the country cousin, the reprehensibly quiet demeanour of the 
occupant of the stalls, and the deleterious effect of long runs 
(which latter point no one will seriously dispute)—the facts which 
lead him to his conclusions are readily learnt. A single visit to 
one of our play-houses may have taught him that they are 
frequented by visitors from the provinces (though they are by no 
means the bumpkins he would have us believe them), that the 
gallery is noisier than the stalls and private boxes, and that the 
runs of pieces nowadays are calculated by hundreds of nights; 
so far he is safe, but when he begins to dogmatize on these 
facts, and still more when he attempts to play the part of a con- 
structive reformer, we recognize how important it is to know 
something, at any rate, of what one is talking of. Mr. Crawfurd 
begins his attack on the actor-managers under shelter—as he 
alleges—of “the whole body of actors and actresses not actual 
managers or closely connected with them by interest or other- 
wise,” who mistrust, “rightly or wrongly,” the amount of fair 
play they are likely to receive at the hands of a manager who is 
also a rival actor. The drama suffers, we are told, from the 
“obvious temptation” to the actor-manager to choose pleys for 
himself alone, while the public is the greatest sufférer of all, “ if 
the allegations of players and playwrights be well founded, 
because it gets poor plays often very poorly acted in the less 
important parts, and because it seldom gets an opportunity of 


and able representatives as Mr. Irving, Mr. Charles 
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seeing innumerable clever young actors and actresses in parts in 
which they can do justice to their talents.” ‘ 
Can any one read this arraignment without being struck with 


his eminently practical reply, ask, “‘ Who are the accusers, and 


actors and actresses” whose opinions, with the exception he is 
pleased to make, are so inimical to the actor-manager? What 


e phrase, any actor “closely connected with actor-managers, 
by interest or otherwise,” would, in its widest acceptation, cer- 


from actor-managers. This would form a pretty large exception 


deed, which would leave a residue about as well qualified to 
speak in the name of the whole calling of players as were the | h 
immortal tailors of Tooley Street to arrogate to themselves the 
title of the People of England. We are not without our sus- 
picions that, if Mr. Crawfurd has received any suggestions from 
among the ranks of actors themselves, his informants must have 
been disappointed performers, whom the present system has 
failed to supply with. 

ments commensurate with their self-estimated talents. We are 
the more confirmed in this conclusion by various passages in 
which Mr. Crawfurd appears to regard the rank and file of our | d 
actors to-day as underpaid. This is, we confess, an unexpected 
and astounding allegation. The remuneration which passes be- 
tween manager and actor should be a private matter, concernin 
themselves alone; but as long as bankruptcy proceedings an 
actions for the recovery of debts are freely reported in the papers, 
and as long as actors render themselves liable thereto, it is in- 
evitable that from time to time the amount of their salaries | b 
shall become known; and we must confess that, taking into 
consideration the results we as playgoers are accustomed to 
receive, such revelations have never led us to regard our English 
players as an underpaid class, whether compared with their 


countries. Observe, moreover, that not only does Mr. Crawfurd 
refrain from quoting his authorities, but he shrinks from per- 
sonally endorsing their opinions, which he cautiously states that 
they hold “rightly or wrongly.” A wise caution, truly. If the 
strictures of the “whole body of actors,” exceptis excipiendis 


better acting, especially in the smaller parts, and clever young 
actors and actresses supplied with ample opportunities of airing 
their talents. Now, do facts in any way justify the so-called 
arguments which Mr. Crawfurd proceeds to base on them? 
There are at present in London, as we have said, seven theatres 
whose managers are not actors. Are the plays there produced of 
superior literary merit, are the companies better, have the pro- 
mising beginners more ample chances of coming to the front 


manager? Let simple facts answer him. Of these seven houses, 
four are at present devoted to various phases of light opera, two 
are the established homes of melodrama (a form of the drama for 
which Mr, Crawfurd expresses but little sympathy), and the 
remaining one—which belongs to the category of non-actor 
managed theatres merely during the absence in Australia of its 
eponymous director—exhibits a translated farcical comedy. 

Surely it is time to join Mr. Charles Wyndham in his demand 
for particulars, and to meet Mr. Crawfurd’s accusations with the 
cry of “Name, name!” Compare the present with the present ; 
can it be maintained that the literary and artistic shortcomings 
of the Lyceum and the Haymarket are made up for at the 
Princess’s and the Adelphi, at the Gaiety, or even, with all 
respect for the excellent { 

Compare the present with the past ; is not the support accorded 
to Mr. Irving at the Lyceum infinitely better now that 
he is an actor-manager than it was in the days when he 

| was the leading actor at the same house under the manage- 

ment of the late Mr. Bateman? Indeed, Mr. Crawfurd 
appears to have some doubts as to the tenability of his posi- 
tion, for he shifts his ground, and in his next sentence pro- 
ceeds to inveigh, not against the actor-manager, but against 

“ monopoly ”; “monopoly,” as he is careful to explain, not “ of 

talent’ 

though the phrase sounds to us very like a euphemism for the 

“ star system ”—but the “monopoly of mere tyrannous capital.” 

On this point let us quote his own words. “Now the tendency 

of the personally conducted theatre is towards this latter odious 

{ kind of monopoly, for the following among many obvious reasons : 


the —- who ‘runs’ a theatre will spend his money, not 

upon the salaries of capable players, for that, as already shown, 

is contrary to the leading principles of the actor-manager system, 

but in the direction of rich decoration of the auditorium, costly 

| mounting of the piece . . . with all the costly mechanical toys of 
the theatre that delight the unthinking crowd and distract intelli- 

gent people from the true business of the stage.” The hopeless 

confusion of Mr. Crawfurd’s arguments is remarkable. Suflice it 


to note that in the above passage he uses the term “the capitalist 
who runs a theatre” (which would fairly describe the director of 
any of our playhouses, whether actor or not) as synonymous 
with “actor-manager,” and that, so far from having shown that 


to “the whole body of actors and actresses”; an exception, in- | between 
the plans which he proposes for the relief of the drama, and with 


redecessors at home or with their contemporaries in other | magnificence around 
prestige among the Southern shepherds to be things of the utmost 


insignificance here. She is of an Indian type of olive beauty, and 

carries two rosy flowers of lotus in her hand. A tiara of jewels: 

is on her head, and barbaric gems are strewn about her naked 

arms and bosom ; from the waist downwards a rich robe hangs,. 

as aforesaid, were correct, we should, of course, find in the | and trails -_ the steps. A grave and black-bearded young 
a 


theatres not under the management of actors better plays, | Solomon has 
simply, even negligently, draped, as one who disdains to disturb 


his customary habits on receiving so simple a guest. Behind 
him, a blaze of splendour marks the tiers of Israelite beauties, 
the chosen specimens of Solomon’s harem, all watching, with. 
gravity and curiosity, the behaviour of a woman who is certainly 
a Queen and may become a rival. Of particular charm in colour 
is the corner beneath the throne, where a child in a purple robe 
presides at a table loaded with fruit and sweetmeats, and plays 
than in the actor-managed houses? Else what becomes of these | with the gorgeous peacocks, who drag the folded wonders of 
charges specifically alleged by Mr. Crawfurd against the actor- | their trains discreetly along the alabaster floor. 


actor-managers pay bad salaries, he has merely stated that 
“players of genuine talent are persuaded, rightly or wrongly 
that they are not easily tolerated” by the actor-manager, and 
its extreme vagueness? Well may Mr. Charles Wyndham, in | that “by this system the public is the greatest sufferer of all (if 

the allegations of players and playwrights be well founded),” 
who are the accused?” By what means does Mr. Crawfurd | This cautious and half-hearted endorsement of perfectly anony- 


profess to have obtained his plébiscite of “the whole body of | mous and indefinite information strikes one as very far removed 
from the clear demonstration which Mr. Crawfurd boasts to have 


effected. So far from having shown what are the leading prin- 


recise meaning does he wish us to attach to that exception? | ciples of the actor-manager system, Mr. Crawfurd appears to us 
to have shown nothing save that he has listened, and that without 


absolute conviction, to the complaints of disappointed actors and 
tainly include all actors engaged by or hoping for engagements | authors. 


We 4 on a future occasion to return to the matter at issue 
r. Crawfurd and the actor-managers, and to deal with, 


is opponents’ opinions thereon. 


TWO EXHIBITIONS. 


engagements, or, at any rate, with engage- A* Mr. McLean’s Gallery, 7 Haymarket, is now on view “The 


Meeting of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba,” the largest 


and also the most important picture which Mr. Poynter has pro- 


uced for several years. The scene is the reception-hall of the 


King; a vast gallery, “another court within the porch, the- 
length whereof was fifty cubits, and the breadth thirty cubits.” 
On the left hand—to the right of the spectator—rises the lofty 
white and blue throne of Solomon, the “ great throne of ivory,” 
which, however, in Mr. Poynter’s picture is not “ overlaid,” but 
only sparsely decorated, “with the best gold.” The range of six 


road alabaster stairs descends to the other side of the composi- 


tion with its twelve quaint lions which stand “ beside the stags,” 
Half-way up this staircase, down which a delicate blue carpet is 
thrown, Balkis, Queen of Sheba, pauses, with a diffident and 
almost despondent expression, as though overwhelmed by the 


er, and feeling herself and her vague. 


vanced a step or two to welcome her. He is 


When we come to discuss the picture as a work of art and 


antiquarianism, we are struck first of all by the firmness of the 
vision, the cohesion of parts, the learning and solidity of the 
painting. It is not until the first surprise of appreciation has 
passed away that the eye determines to be critical. The archi- 
tecture will provoke considerable discussion. It is true that the 
painter has had little from which to build up his notion of 
Solomon’s palace. But certain probabilities, it seems to us, have 
escaped him. The date of the edifice should preclude any 
suggestion of influence from Greece. Yet the throne of Solomon 
is almost pure Ionic, and its forms are such as could hardly, 
without the most extraordinary prescience, have occurred to the. 
imagination of a Tyrian architect of Solomon’s reign. The presence 
ibretti of Mr. Gilbert, at the Savoy ? | of pure honeysuckle ornament around the columns of the court 
itself is perhaps even more unexpected. The capitals of these 
cedar pillars are of a curious bulbous form, reminiscent, doubt- 
less, of ancient Indian architecture. The columns themselves, 
richly painted with vermilion, have an Indian air also. | 
Poynter has, it would appear, exercised his ingenuity in avoiding, 
as far as possible, anything which would give an Egyptian air to 
his building, and from a scenic point of view he was probably 
right. Yet what could antique Hebrew architecture be if not a form. 
of debased Egyptian? Another difficulty which strikes the ob- 


—which he alleges to be “inevitable and salutary,” | server is that Balkis, coming as a Queen from a distant » 


would never, in any epoch of the veiled and mysterious East, 
have presented herself to a foreign monarch, in full court, in 
semi-nude condition. We feel absolutely convinced that, how- 
ever independent, however unconventional she might be, she 
would be clad elaborately in robes of brilliant colours @ 

swathed over them all in a cloud of semi-transparent white 
muslin. But to represent her thus would have been to sacrifice 
the exquisite grace and charm of her undulating figure, which 1s 


the central beauty of the composition. ’ i 
A question which cannot but raise itself during the inspection 


of a picture which has cost so much labour and thought hg 4 
18>, 


and which is so full of the evidences of scholarly researc 
How far is this a realization of the scene as it actually oce : 
To this neither Mr. Poynter can reply nor we ourselves sug 

an answer. But we have a very strong impression that it -—e 
more barbaric spectacle, less clean underfoot, less complete 1 


finish, less highly developed. There must have been notes in 
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‘must always make in attempting to reconstruct such a passage of 


small house, represents a ship sinking in the stormy ocean, and 


.in “The North Sea ” (13) is finely rendered. But it is evident 


unnatural glows of fiery colour and theatrical effects of storm to 
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that revealed the savage life close under the surface of the 
splendour ; the splendour itself must have been more strident 
and have contained more discords. The reflection which we 


remote civilization as this is that there would have been some 
dominant characteristic of the whole which it has never come 
into our minds to suspect, some extraordinary and essential 
feature, then such a commonplace as to be unworthy of notice, 
which it is now past the power of fancy to habilitate. All this, 
however, though interesting enough as speculation, is of little 
moment in considering the art of Mr. Poynter, which belongs to 
the reign of Queen Victoria, not to that of King Solomon. We 
may therefore more legitimately criticize the uniform suffusion 
of light over the canvas, which leaves a certain impression of 
flatness, and an absence of atmosphere which even the artifice of 
the vaporous columns of melting incense-smoke does not remove. 
But Mr. Poynter, in spite of our ungracious carping, may be 
congratulated on the completion of a very sumptuous and inte- 
resting work, entered upon in a serious spirit and carried through 
with an admirable resolution. 

It was a happy thought to collect in the Goupil Gallery 
in New Bond Street a number of important pictures by the 
veteran Russian master Aivasovsky, whose work, we believe, 
has never before been seen in London, although it is well known 
and has been amply rewarded in Paris. These paintings are un- 
familiar and remote in style, and we cannot help thinking that 
the Catalogue of the exhibition might have made them more in- 
telligible by explaining who Aivasovsky is and what his career 
has been. To correct this omission, we may be allowed to say 
that Ivan Konstantinovitch Aivasovsky, who is still alive, was 
born in the Crimea on the 7th of July, 1817. His early training 
was exclusively Russian ; but when he was already distinguished 
he settled at Naples, and gave himself up to painting the Medi- 
terranean, not unaffected by the gaudy South Italian school of 
art then in vogue. In 1845 he went back to St. Petersburg, 
became extremely popular, painted naval battles and sea-pieces 
galore for all the Imperial palaces, and gradually fell into a facile 
conventionality, a sort of decorative or scene-painter manner 
which it needs a Ri: sian taste to appreciate. In January 1886 
an exhibition of his works was opened at the Academy of Fine 
Arts in St. Petersburg, and Aivasovsky received every possible 
honour and medal, 

The pictures now at the Goupil Gallery have, we are informed, 
all been painted since 1887—that is to say, since the painter com- 
pleted his seventieth year. This is wonderful as a mere feat of 
strength, but it makes us ready to perceive in the works them- 
selves the signs of a talent somewhat in decline. It is certain 
that we must not judge Aivasovsky from these facile canvases 
of his old age, which nevertheless may give us a good idea of 
what his strength and weakness as a painter have been. He has 
always been, according to those who know his pictures well, 
liable to sacrifice nature for effect. His largest work here, “The 
Supreme Moment ” (10), which is the size of the outer wall of a 


her boat swamped at the same time. It is striking and consistent 
asa sort of ghastly dream of the sea; but in relation to the real 
thing it is, one fancies, what Doré is to Dante. The classical 
compositions—“ The Destruction of Pompeii” (16), “The Feast 
of Poseidon” (30), and the rest—are distressingly crude and 

ish. What we like best in the sea-pictures is the sense of 
immense horizon which Aivasovsky gives, and the happy draw- 
ing of the planes of the water under strong illumination. “The 
Bather” (11), a man striking out from shore, and “ Dead Calm” 
(17), with an unintelligible object breaking the surface in a long 
tipple near the foreground, are very beautiful studies of lustrous 
expanses of summer sea. The intense gloom of impending storm 


that the distinguished Russian master is at present too fond of 


be able to please our Western taste. Yet we should like, before 
forming a definite opinion, to exchange these pictures of his old 

e for those famous moonlight pieces and compositions of war- 
ips which attracted so much admiration between 1845 and 


1850. It is certainly not fair to judge a great foreign artist solely 
by works executed since he was seventy years of age. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


[THE present musical season bids fair to be remembered by the 
~ number of first-rate pianists who have been heard in London. 
Within the last month three or four pianoforte-recitals have been 
taking place almost daily, and all nationalities and styles of playing 
have appealed for support to the long-suffering English public. It 
Would be interesting if statistics could be obtained as to the pecu- 
nlary results of these performances. It is no secret that very few 
concerts given in London pay their expenses; yet musicians con- 
tinue to flock here from all parts of the world, as if England were 
an El Dorado where fortunes could be made by every newcomer. 
Such a state of affairs is unhealthy and bad for both art and 
artists. It must result before long in a revulsion of feeling; but 
meanwhile the folly is at its highest, and pity can only be felt 
tthe foreign artists who are induced to come to London at the 

t of the season, too often only to return, it is to be feared, 


| numbers of which were encored, and 


poorer if wiser men. The mere concerts and recitals given during 
the past ten days alone would be enough to supply a moderate- 
sized town with music during a couple of months, yet the rush 
gives no signs of ceasing, and the concerts go on, though the 
public for the most part stays away, and the critics cannot do 
the performances justice. The past week has been especially 
full of concerts which deserve notice, and yet have passed almost 
without comment. Such was the commendably modest recital 
given on the afternoon of the 12th by M. Leopold Godowsky, an 
able young pupil of M. Saint-Saéns, who played at Steinway 
Hall pieces by Beethoven, Schumann, and Chopin, besides four 
compositions of his own, in a thoroughly artistic and finished 
manner. Even better than this recital was that given last Satur- 
day afternoon at Princes’ Hall by Mlle. Clotilde Kleeberg, whose 
programme was selected so as to show her mastery of very 
different styles. Mlle. Kleeberg’s playing of Mozart’s Rondo in 
A minor and Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 110, was quite admirable, 
and her exquisite delicacy of touch and refinement of style were 
equally noticeable in Bennett’s three Musical Sketches, in Eduard 
Schiitt’s “ Valse Lente,” Mlle. Chaminade’s dainty “ Les Willis,” 
and M. Georges Pfeiffer’s graceful “ Bruit d’Ailes.” Almost the 
only thing wanting in her playing is the power of interpreting 
compositions which demand depth of poetic feeling; but she has 
improved so much in other respects since she was last heard here 
that there is every reason to anticipate that this faculty will also 
develop in course of time. At her recital last Saturday both the 
pieces by Schiitt and Pfeiffer were encored. 

On the evening of Thursday, the 12th, Herr Felix Berber, a 
young violinist, and one of the most recent arrivals from Ger- 
many, gave an interesting concert at Princes’ Hall. Of Herr 
Berber’s playing it would, perhaps, be premature and unfair to 
express a definite opinion. His bowing is good and his playing 
artistic, and never meretricious or tricky; but at present he is 
wanting in strength, and his tone is somewhat thin. The choice 
of so difficult a work as Dr. Joachim’s Hungarian Concerto— 
especially as it was played with only a pianoforte accompani- 
ment—was more ambitious than wise; for it is a work which, 
above all, demands great breadth of style, and is besides so asso- 
ciated with the composer’s playing that Herr Berber’s perform- 
ance could not fail to provoke a comparison which it would have 
been better to have avoided. In a graceful little Aria and 
Gavotte of Vieuxtemps’s he was much better suited, and wen 
hearty applause from a sympathetic audience. Apart from the 
concert-giver'’s playing, the programme was decidedly interest- 
ing; for it comprised a Quintet for Pianoforte and Strings, b 
Christian Sinding—a composer whose name is new to Englis 
audiences, rome ¥ judging from the merits of his work, it is 
safe to predict that more will be heard of him. The Quintet is 
obviously the production of a composer strongly tinged with 
national feeling ; and, though exception might be taken to much 
of it, and especially to the concluding Allegro Vivace, it is so 
original, and at the same time so full of promise, that a second 
hearing of it is sincerely to be wished for. The interpretation by 
MM. Berber, Kummer, Straus, Piatti, and Sapellnikoff was ex- 
tremely good, the opening Allegro and the slow movement—a very 
poetically-conceived Andante—being especially noteworthy. The 
vocalist at the same concert, Mme. Schmidt-Koehne, was also a 
new-comer. She hasa very powerful soprano voice, and sings with 
dramatic feeling and much intensity of expression; but her style 
is excessively hard, and her vocalization marred by all the faults 
of the German school, so that her rendering of songs by Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Grieg, and Brahms was hardly enjoyable. The 
programme also included solos by M. Sapellnikoff, and concluded 
with Liszt’s Angelus, for String Quartet, an incoherent and feeble 
composition, which only possesses the merit of brevity. It proved 
more effective when played by a string-orchestra, under Mr. W. G. 
Cusins’s conductorship at Sefior Sarasate’s second concert, which 
took place at St. James’s Hall last Saturday. Although the Spanish 
violinist was, at all events at the beginning of the concert, hardly 
in his best form, this produced no effect upon the enthusiasm of 
the immense audience, which insisted upon re-demanding his 
performances with a persistency which was rewarded by three 
encore-pieces. Musically, the most interesting number in the 
programme was Lalo’s picturesque “Symphonie Espagnole,” for 
violin solo and orchestra; but Sefior Sarasate was also heard in 
Raff’s meretricious “ Liebesfee” and in his own gipsy melodies. 
‘rhe concert also included Grieg’s Peer = Suite, the last two 

yagner’s Overture to 
Tannhiiuser. 

At the Richter Concert last Monday Mr. Leonard Borwick, the 
young English pupil of Mme. Schumann, who recently made so 
successful a first appearance at the Philharmonic Concerts, won a 
genuine triumph by his performance of the solo part of Brahms’s 
extremely difficult Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, Op. 15. The 
work is so seldom heard, and makes such demands upon both 
pianist and orchestra, that it is not one which any one actuated 
by other than the highest motives would choose for performance. 
But Mr. Borwick has already shown by his playing that he 
is every inch an artist in the best sense of the word, and 
only looks upon his art as the means of interpreting the works 
of the great masters worthily, and not of intruding his own 
individuality upon the public. Every note of his performance 
of the Concerto showed this, and the result was that no more 
thoroughly artistic rendering of the work could be imagined. 
In the first movement the pianist was evidently a little nervous, 
and hardly in full command of his resources, but this was soon 
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remedied, and both the other movements—especially the Adagio 
—were played to perfection. Though the full merits of the 
performance could have been appreciated by a very small sec- 
tion of the audience, the beauty of Mr. Borwick’s touch and 
the excellence of his execution were felt by all, and at the end he 
was recalled repeatedly amid prolonged and well-merited applause. 
The rest of the concert does not demand detailed notice. The 
programme included Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas Overture, Wagner's 
“ Siegfried Idyll” and Funeral March (from Die Gétterddmmerung), 
and concluded with a very fine performance of Beethoven’sSeventh 
Symphony, a work of which Herr Richter is especially fond, It 
is to be wished that he would sometimes perform the Fourth and 
Eighth Symphonies, both of which are so seldom heard. 

Among the many minor concerts of the week, the recital given 
by Mme. Teresa Carreiio, the Spanish pianist, at St. James's 
Hall last Tuesday afternoon, is one of the most important. Mme. 
Carreno has already been heard twice before, and on both occa- 
sions created a most favourable impression. As an executant she 
is possessed of extraordinary wrist-power, while her playing is at 
the same time extremely delicate and graceful. Last Tuesday 
she was heard in Beethoven's Sonata quasi una Fantasia, and 
in pieces by Chopin, Schumann, Gottschalk, Liszt, Godard, 
Vogrich, Kullak, and herself. Her best performances were those 


-of Schumann’s “ Vogel als Prophet” (from the Waldscenen) and 


Toccata, and of a Staccato Caprice by Vogrich. Her reading of 


‘Chopin’s D flat Prelude was spoilt by excessive use of rubato 


time, which destroyed the persistent effect of the reiterated bass 
notes, generally supposed to represent the continual dropping of 
water. Vogrich’s Caprice—an admirable display of wrist-action 
—was encored. 

On Wednesday afternoon a recital was given at Steinway Hall 
before a crowded audience by Mme. Haas, an excellent pianist, 
whose artistic and unsensational playing is too well known to be 
commented upon. The programme consisted of familiar com- 

itions by Bach, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, 

opin, and Liszt, and every number was executed with the 

ce and finish which always characterize Mme. Haas’s playing. 

he only encore was bestowed upon Schumann’s “ Vogel als 

Prophet,” though the best and most effective number in the pro- 

me was Brahms’s Capriccio in B minor (from Op. 76), which 

13 exactly suited to the concert-giver's style, and has the advan- 
tage of not being so familiar as most of the other pieces played. 

Among the other concerts of the week mention may be made 
of that given at Steinway Hall on the evening of the 12th by 
Mlle. Levallois, an able violinist, at which the excellent singing 
of Mr. Douglas Powell was an agreeable feature ; of the Students’ 
Orchestral Concert at the Royal College of Music on the same 


evening; and of Miss Caroline Jannings’s Morning Concert on 


Wednesday last. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


Or Monday the United States Senate took up for discussion 


the Silver Bill passed by the House of Representatives, and, 
in the first place, rejected three of the four amendments recom- 
mended by its Finance Committee. Then it substituted for the 
first section of the House Bill another, which completely changes 
the character of the measure. It will be recollected that the 
House Bill instructed the Secretary of the Treasury to buy every 
month 4} million dollars’ worth of fine silver, and to issue in 
—— Treasury notes, which should be full legal tender for all 
public and private debts. It further provided that when the 
price of silver rose to a dollar for 3714 grains of fine silver there 
should be free coinage of the metal. Instead of the instruction 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, the Senate has passed a section 
which authorizes every holder of more than 100 dollars’ worth of 
fine silver to send it to any United States mint, and have it 
coined free of —- the notes issued in payment being equally 
with gold full tender for all public and private debts, the old 
ratio of 16 to 1 between silver and gold being retained. The Bill 
was at once sent back to the House of Representatives, but an at- 
tempt to have it taken up immediately for discussion was defeated. 
As, however, the attempt was made by a Democrat, and was 
defeated by the Republican majority, the incident is not believed 
to be conclusive evidence of the intention of the House. If the 
House rejects the Bill as passed by the Senate, and a compromise 
cannot be agreed to, there will be a heavy fall in silver and silver 
securities, and speculators generally will be so much disappointed 
that probably there will be a sharp decline in all prices. On the 
other band, the passage of the Bill in any form is likely to lead to 
eager speculation. If free coinage is adopted, what will be its 
effect upon the money markets of the world, upon international 
trade, and upon investment securities? The answer depends 
largely upon whether American bankers will or will not combine 
to receive and pay only gold. Throughout the Eastern and Middle 
States they have ow boycotted silver since the passage of 
the Bland Act, and if they continue the same policy neither silver 
nor silver notes can be got into circulation in such amounts as 
to inflate the American currency, and therefore have much im- 
mediate effect upon business. But in that case the accumulation 
of idle silver in the Treasury must, sooner or later, lead to grave 
financial difficulties. If, on the other hand, silver is freely 
accepted by bankers, gold will be exported in large amounts 
from the United States. Gradually the American currency 


will be inflated and prices will rise. The export of gold from 
America to Europe will at the same time put an end to the 
scarcity of gold now felt, and will cause prices in Europe 
likewise to rise. A general rise in prices will stimulate 
production and encourage speculation, and for a while at al} 
events there will be a more active business than has been seen 
fora long time. The greatest rise, no doubt, will take place 
in silver securities—first, because they have been unduly de. 
pressed by panic; secondly, because it will be hoped that America 
will be able to restore silver to its old value ; and, thirdly, because 
the transference of a large amount of gold from the American 
treasury to European banks will alter the proportion between 
the supply of silver and the supply of gold in Europe. 

During the suspension of specie payments in the United States 
many railroad Companies issued bonds payable, principal and 
interest, in currency—-that is, at the time, in greenbacks or in- 
convertible Treasury notes. Since the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, the distinction between currency and sterling bonds has 
been lost sight of, for the greenbacks being at par interest has 
been paid in gold. But, if the Senate amendment of the Silver 
Bill is adopted, it will be within the right of those railroad Com. 
panies to pay interest in silver. It is probable, therefore, that 
the passage of such a Bill would lead to a fall in currency bonds, 
Investors ought to bear the contingency in mind, but they should 
not throw away their properties in alarm or act at all hastily, 
It is hardly likely that many of the Companies would avail them- 
selves of their legal right, for if they were to pay interest in a 
depreciated currency they would injure their own credit. Still 
it is possible that some of them might do so. The proba- 
bility, therefore, is that the first effect of the passage of a 
free coinage Bill, or of any Bill that would make silver full 
legal tender for public and private debts, would depress the 
market for currency bonds. On the other hand, it would 
greatly stimulate speculation, and it would therefore tend 
to raise the prices of all other American railroad securities, 
Indeed, the mere expectation that a Bill will pass has 
already raised prices very considerably; but it has not as yet 
affected currency bonds, because until quite lately it was not 
expected that the silver notes would be made full legal tender for 
private debts. 

The uncertainty prevailing with respect to silver legislation in 
the United States, the dearness of money in London and upon 
the Continent, the exports of gold from New York to Buenos 
Ayres, the continued withdrawal of the metal from the Bank 
of England, the reported outbreak of cholera in Spain, the bad 
impression made in Austria-Hungary by the Austro-Hungarian 
War Minister's statements before the Austrian and Hungarian 
delegations, the resignation of Seior Uriburu, late Argentine 
Finance Minister, and the revelations respecting Uruguayan 
finance, have all combined to depress prices on the Stock 
Exchanges at home and abroad. For over a week there has been 
continuous selling of Egyptian securities by French and German 
speculators, so that the premium on the new Egyptian scrip is 
only now about 1}. Other foreign Government bonds have like- 
wise declined. Even French Rentes have given way in anticipa- 
tion of the new funding loan, which is to amount to about 28 
millions sterling. And on Thursday there was a sharp decline in 
American railroad securities. It is feared that the joint-stock 
banks will call in large amounts of money next week, and that 
consequently the Fortnightly Settlement will be a difficult one, 
while there are apprehensions that the Liquidation on the 
Berlin Bourse at the end of the month will be mor 
difficult still. The efforts of the great bankers throughout 
Germany have been successful for months past in preventing 
a crisis in Berlin. But the embarrassments of the speculators 
continue ; and, now that the end of the half-year is affecting 
the money market, those embarrassments are again making them- 
selves felt. 

In spite of the resignation of Seiior Uriburu, and the bad im- 
pression made by the President’s conduct in the matter, it is now 
said that a syndicate of European bankers will, after all, makes 
fresh advance to the Argentine Republic. Indeed, it is reported 
that the gold shipped to Buenos Ayres trom London and New 
York is on account of that advance. It is also announced that Messrs. 
Baring Brothers are to bring out a loan of two millions sterling 
for the Uruguayan Government; but in the present state of the 
finances of Both countries it is extremely improbable that British 
investors will subscribe to either loan. It may be wise on 
part of great bankers to assist both countries, but investors wo’ 
do well to leave the new bonds alone. 


THE GUARDIANS OF PURITY. 


O RUGGED virtue of the English Rad! 

Not once nor twice for our rough island St-r-y 
Has the admitted path of duty had 

Its goal in the exposure of the Tory! 


O more than Roman probity that knows 
No relaxation of its canons rigid ! 
O purity, unsullied as the snows, 
hat keeps a W-nt-rb-tham stern and frigid ! 
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Bold, bad Sir M-ch-] and unscrupulous L-ng, 
With suchlike Incorruptibles to spot ‘em, 
No more will fancy that their deeds of wrong 

Escape a St-r-y or a W-nt-rb-tham. 


Does not Sir M. some twenty pounds of rent 

From one small country alehouse draw—no fewer ? 
Has not the other child of darkness lent 

Some money to a brother who’s a brewer ? 


And shall they, then, corrupted by the trade 

Of Wiltshire vats and beershops of the village, 
Dare to oppose the holiest poet 

That ever flew the sacred flag of pillage ? 


Shall men who virtually doff their coats, 
And public custom at the tavern bar court, 
Presume to match their vile, polluted votes 
’Gainst the pure suffrage of a man like H-re-rt ? 


No; let the Tories learn to imitate 
Those high-souled Radicals who sit before them, 
And throw, more faithfully to serve the State, 
Poverty’s honourable mantle o’er them ; 


Men who are so resolved to do their best, 
From bias of all kinds themselves to sever, 
That each has parted with his interest 
In every undertaking whatsoever. 


Some of whom, nobly scorning to be rich, 

Have given up their fortunes; while of others 
The self-denial just attains the pitch 

Of never lending money to their brothers. 


REVIEWS. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM PRUDENTIUS* 


- was well thought on by Mr. Thackeray to give a translation, 
with the originals, of some of the more striking hymns and 
poems of Prudentius. We agree very heartily with his opening 
sentence that Prudentius “ has scarcely received as much atten- 
tion in this country as he deserves.” Indeed, we should our- 
selves have put it more strongly still. From that purely 
arbitrary view of scholarship which invents a “classical period,” 
with Lucretius barely admitted at one end, and Tacitus rather 
generously and handsomely presented with citizenship at the 
other, Prudentius is, of course, at best a well-meaning but hope- 
less outsider. Even his contemporaries, Claudian and Ausonius, 
have a better chance of salvation than he. But to those who 
take a wider view he is a very interesting poet. Nay, his 
archaisms on the one hand, and his neologisms on the other, 
with the faint beginnings in him of the crumbling down of Latin 
into Romance—beginnings visible not, indeed, in syntax, or even 
in accidence, but in vocabulary, in prosody, and still more in 
general phrase—ought to endear him even to the more modern 
variety of scholar to whom the linguistic aspect is the first, if not 
the only, consideration. Indeed, one of the best examples of that 
variety, Mr. Robinson Ellis, has paid some attention to him. 
But, except in a few collections of hymns, we do not know that 
he appears anywhere in recent English books ; and we are nearly 
certain that there has been no English edition of him, as a whole, 
since Valpy’s ape of the “ Delphin,” nor any for a very long 
time before. The wholly religious character of his work may 
have something to do with this, but not very much. 

To the student of literature as literature, and, as far as 
possible, as a whole, Prudentius occupies a singularly inter- 
esting position. No writer—at least, no poet—known to us 
in any other language, and certainly no other in Latin, stands 
so exactly at “the parting of the ways.” In form—in inten- 
tional form wholly, and to a very t extent in executed 
form—he is strictly classical. All his line-rhythms are taken 
from Horace and Virgil; and, with some rare exceptions 
where the new prosody slips in against his will, his quanti- 
fication is as rigid as theirs. Nay, it is even more so; for, with 
the characteristic punctilio of a “correct ” poet in a loose age, he 
will not even allow himself iamb or trochee in the first place of 
his hendecasyllabics, and scorns the helter-skelter license of the 
old trochaic tetrameter. Yet he is positively tormented by the 
need for a more flowing and less rigid lyric. He tries all manner 
of new combinations with his old lines; so that, while the indi- 
vidual verse is generally an old one—glyconic, asclepiad, or what 
not—the stanzas are quite different from those of the older poets. 
And he is not seldom outwitted by the new quantification which 
he strives so hard to keep off. As Mr. Thackeray justly observes, 
this is most noticeable in his Greek words, the first syllable of 
heresis and the second of eremus becoming illegitimately short. 
But Mr. Thackeray, rather to our disappointment, refuses further 
to “ burden the introduction with technical matter of this kind.” 
Technical matter of this kind is among the most interesting of 


all things to right-minded people; and as for the wrong-minded 
ones, let them go hang. We may, therefore, note for ourselves 
“quidlibet ” scanned as a dactyl before “ vivida” in the hymn on 
St. Quirinus, and merely observe that the exact accuracy of most 
of the poet's scansion brings out far more strongly than would 
be possible in a loose writer the strength of the forces which 
must have been in action. We can see how near we are indeed 
(in a sense we have already passed it) to the time when it will 
become quite a natural thing to depend almost, if not wholly, on 
accent, and to make anime a cretic, and exactly insert the quan- 
titv of the two first syllables of dolorosa. 
It is all the more fortunate that Mr. Thackeray should have set 
about giving this convenient edition of a selection of Prudentius 
with translations always good, and (as in the case of Mr. Bridges’s 
version of the Morning Hymn) sometimes extraordinarily good, 
that the original work is rather voluminous and not always enter- 
taining. The excellent Father Stephen Chamillard, of the Society 
of Jesus, informs the most Serene Dauphin that Prudentius is 
“ optimus sane poeta,” a sentence which, being careful of — 
latives about poetry, we are not extremely ready to endorse. The 
same pleasing Jesuit wants to know “Quid libro Cathemerinon 
aut Peristeph. [sic] ad pietatem fovendam accommodatius?” We 
are not prepared to answer that question, but one of the results 
of being fotus—that is to say, cuddled—is that one goes to sleep, 
and it is quite possible that this might happen to piety which 
took too long spells of the poetry of the amisble Spaniard. The 
“ Confutation of Symmachus,” in two books of something like 
two thousand hexameters, is apt to move the modern man to say, 
“ Let us take Symmachus as confuted, and go to something else.” 
The Psychomachia and the Hamartigenia, also hexametrical, are 
not invariably cheerful reading. The fact is that, though Pru- 
dentius carefully studied the best models in his hexameters, and 
is, though not in a certain elegance, in the greater requisites of 
poetry, the equal, if not the superior, of Claudian, the time had 
ceased to be apt for these measures. The roll of the Lucretian 
waves on the endless rock-bound coast, the summer ripple of the 
Virgilian billow, have given place to a sort of mechanical beat ex- 
tremely creditable as a tour de force, but distinctly a tour de force. 
We take in the strictest manner a “ Prudentian sort,” and this is 
what we hit upon in the Hamartigenia :— 

Quin si fulmineos cogens ad bella gigantas 

Allopbylus tua castra velit delere tyrannus, 

Tutus eris, nec te firma statione movebit 

Ipse Charon mundi numen Marcionis; ipse 

Qui regit aerio vanas sub sole tenebras. 


This is good enough, but it is, as two Englishmen once puzzled 
the most genial and accomplished of Frenchmen in England by re- 
marking critically of a sirloin of beef, “ not interesting.” There are 
much better things in Prudentius than this, there are better even 
in the same poem, and better still in the Psychomachia, where 


the frank statement of Heresy— 
“ Discordia dicor, 


Cognomento Heresis: Deus est mihi discolor” inquit 
“ Nunc minor aut major ; modo duplex et modo simplex ”"—~ 


is well phrased and humorous. But somehow one always feels 
that the poet in these poems is performing an exercise. He is 
not exactly ill at these numbers, but the numbers do not suit his 
subject. How different it is when he breaks into the tones which 
were becoming natural to Latin may be seen from extracts from 
the Prefatio, attached in another metre to the second book of 
the hexameters, which were to confute Symmachus. We take 
the beginning fearlessly :— 

Simon, quem vocitant Petrum, 

Summus discipulus Dei, 

Lucis forte sub exitu 

Cum vesper croceus rubet, 

Curvam vulserat anchoram 

Ceptans flamina linteis 

Et transnare volens fretum. 


That is not grand poetry, but it is language married to metre 
suiting it—poetry with its elbows free, poetry speaking as it is 
natural to it to speak, and not in falsetto or in an alien tongue. 
And how far better is it in the wholly lyrical parts of the author! 
We do not quite share the admiration which Mr. Thackeray, 
following Archbishop Trench, shows for the quatrains in iambic 
dimeter, for the trochee always seems to us the metre for Latin 
hymnody, with no prejudice, of course, to such dactylics as those 
of Bernard of Morlaix. But Prudentius certainly had a great 
mastery of this metre, and he could do others too admirably. 
His best known work, the splendid Funeral Hymn, may not be 
his very best, but it is still very good. The famous stanza— 

Venient cito secula cum jam 

Socius calor ossa revisat 

Animataque sanguine vivo 

Habitacula pristina gestet— 
has an ,gase and grace which may be looked for in vain in 
the Prudentian hexameter. The same may be said of the lovely 
hymn to Saint Eulalia, with which we wish Mr. Thackeray had 
compared in his notes that other hymn on the same subject which 
is almost the first specimen of French poetry, and which tells 
how 

Voldrent la veintre li deo inimi, 

Voldrent la faire diaule servir. 


There is not much more interval between Virgil and Prudentius 


* Translations from Prudentius, By F. St. John Thackeray. London: 
& Sons. 


than between Prudentius and his unknown follower, but not 
| copyist, and the Spanish poet gives us the exact middle between 
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the extremes. His Latin, instead of being the struggling Romance, 
is still, in intention at any rate, impeccable Latin. And yet how 
modern, with all its classical tags, this is: — 

Ecce nivem glacialis hyems 

Ingerit et tegit omne forum, 

Membra tegit simul Eulalie 

Axe jacentia sub gelido, 

Pallioli vice linteoli. 
Or this, describing the crowning incident of the martyrdom, which, 
by the way, appears in the French also :— 

Emicat inde columba repens, 

Martyris os nive candidior 

Visa relinquere et astra sequi. 

Spiritus hec erat Eulalia 

Lacteolus, celer, innocuus. 
How modern, too, in its different way, the grim jest of holy 
Lawrence on his gridiron :— 

Tunc ille “ Coctum est, devora, 

Et experimentum cape, 

Sit crudum an assum suavius.” 

Therefore, we repeat, we are very glad that Mr. Thackeray 
has taken in hand to make Prudentius accessible to more English 
readers than have previously known him. The selections are 
very well made, the translations (which, as we have already 
said, are partly by Mr. Thackeray, and partly by friends of his) 
are, as a rule, both good and faithful, the scholarship of the 
introduction and notes is sound and unpretentious, and the get- 
up of the book very pretty. Prudentius was a modest poet with 
apparently no feigned humility. His Epilogus to the effect that 
silver and gold he hath none, nor can he boast of piety or good 
deed, but he can at least put his rotatiles trochei at the service 
of God, both runs elegantly and rings true; his most ambitious 
hope is that Saint Fructuosus 

Fors dignabitur et meis medelam 

Tormentis dare, prosperante Christo, 

Dulces hendecasyllabos revolvens. 
Let us trust that his sojourn on the doleful Mount has come to 
an end already, and that the Mount itself has long ago quivered 
to the Gloria in Excelsis, as it did six hundred years since in the 
case of Statius, a doubtful Christian and by no means a better 
poet. But, whether this be so or not, he has himself said 


Juvabit ore personasse Christum. 


And juvabit, also, to know that his song has once more been 
made audible to ears which have long been closed to it. 


NOVELS.* 
R. GEORGE GISSING has earned a position for himself 


among contemporary novelists by his vivid portraiture of 
low London life. The subject, except for those who have accepted 
the doctrine of the French realists that nothing can be too re- 
pulsive for artistic description, is a depressing one, and we con- 
gratulate the author of Zhe Nether World on having made his 
escape into an atmosphere which, if not exhilaratingly fresh, is 
at least less burdened with miasmatic horrors than that to which 
he has on some former occasions condemned his readers and 
himself. The “ Emancipation” with which his latest story deals 
is, generally, the breaking away of several young people from the 
creeds, tastes and prejudices of their early training. The moral 
appears to be that, narrow, foolish and vulgar as such creeds and 
prejudices may be, the young —_ who desert them mostly 
come to grief. The heroine of the tale, Miriam Baske, is the 
widow of a narrow-minded Dissenter, and deeply impregnated 
with Methodistic Calvinism. Under the wholesome influence of 
Neapolitan scenery, agreeable surroundings, sensible friends and 
a strong-minded artist-lover, she shakes off the trammels of her 
childhood’s belief, and abandons her project of building a Baptist 
chapel in favour of some less sectarian form of charity, retaining, 
however, even in her more genial phase, a disagreeable tinge of 
Puritanic acerbity. Reuben Elgar, her brother, is less fortu- 
nate. He too has become enlightened, and regards the irrational 
bigotry of his childhood’s religion with contempt and disgust. 
But stripped of these commonplace but wholesome safeguards, | 
he abandons himself to the conduct of his emotions; and, as his | 
tastes are not severely stoical, he begins with running away with 
a pretty young wife, and ends in a dingy paradise of music-halls 
and ballet-girls. A third and more interesting case of emancipa- 
tion is Cecily Doran, who has the misfortune to lose her heart to 
her friend's dissolute brother, and learns by rough and disagree- 
able experience that young gentlemen of strong feelings and ill- 
regulated minds make exceedingly bad husbands. She, too, had 
started in Puritanic surroundings, but had passed into a more 
- phase of life in the guardianship of Mrs. Lessingham, a 
y of cosmopolitan tastes, who thinks that the proper way to 
bring up girls is to let them see the world, know its dangers, and 
tread among its enjoyments with a fearless foot. Cecily Doran, 
accordingly, under the guidance of this indulgent chaperon, has 
travelled about Europe wherever beauty, art, and culture are to 


* The Emancipated. By George Gissing. London: Bentley. 1890. 
Two False Moves. By Jean Middlemas. London: White & Co. 
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be found, and is panoplied, her credulous custodian imagines, 
against the temptations which beset the inexperienced novice, 
She has, unfortunately, remained woman enough to lend a tog 
credulous ear to the promptings of young Elgar's infectious 
passion ; and, when circumstances do not lend themselves pro. 
pitiously to favour the young lover’s wishes, cuts the diz. 
culty by a runaway match. A sturdier growth of intellectug} 
freedom is exhibited by Mallard, an eccentric artist, who ex. 
hibits praiseworthy fortitude in his suppression of the attach- 
ment which he secretly cherishes for his ward, Cecily Doran; 
a passion which, it is needless to say, the young lady only 
aggravates by her unsuspicious good-uature to a friend whom 
she imagines too old and too crabbed to allow of romance. He 
finds his reward ultimately in the hand of Mrs. Baske. Mr. and 
Mrs. Spence, a refined and cultivated couple, who have abandoned 
business and wealth for art and Italy, and who devote themselves 
to ‘emancipating’ Mrs. Baske, complete the more important 
dramatis persone of a story which, as it is set in a framework of 
pretty Italian scenery, has, it will be seen, ample scope for inte- 
resting and effective scenes. All would be, to our taste, more 
| interesting and effective were the story told at less inordinate 
: length, and if the author could contrive to produce the desired re- 
| sult by a few happy strokes rather than by an elaboration of detail, 
| which lapses not unfrequently into prosaic minuteness. There 
are, however, readers with plentiful leisure and patient tempera- 
| ment who will, no doubt, follow the evolution of Mr. Gissing’s 
drama with interest and satisfaction, and will condone its 
somewhat tardy process in consideration of the care and 
thoughtfulness which have obviously been devoted to the 
work. But if Mr. Gissing aspires to popularity he must 
condescend to human infirmity by endowing some, at least, of his 
dramatis persone with those graces of character which conduce 
to attractiveness, and inspire the reader with feelings of interest 
and affection. Novels, no less than poems, should obey the 
Horatian mandate to be “ sweet.” Mr. Gissing’s pages abound in 
light rather than sweetness, and neither of his heroines appeals 
very forcibly to our goodwill or makes us in the least disposed to 
envy the lovers who are destined to enjoy their companionship 
for the rest of a lifetime. 

Some years ago a consummate artist interested English novel- 
readers by the portrayal of the moral conflicts—the despair, the 
remorse, the repentance—of a young wife, who, by hesitating at 
an emergency to rescue the husband whom she loathes, becomes 
in the tribunal of a sensitive conscience his constructive mur- 
deress. The idea is suggestive of powerful situations, and George 
Eliot accomplished a not very edifying task with all the vigour 
and pathos which invested her analytical studies with so living an 
interest. In an evil moment the author of Two False Moves sets her- 
self to developthe same conception, and to give the world her notion 
of the processes by which a young woman, who begins life by 
deliberately marrying the wrong man, may find herself landed in 
a constructive breach of the Sixth Commandment. The result is 
a tissue of unpleasing absurdities, as to which the best that can be 
said is that their extravagance is an effectual safeguard against 
any approach to a sense of reality. No such beings, happily, 
can be conceived as those which fill the author's stage. No 
illusion is produced; no amount of imaginative effort makes it 
possible to think of these preposterous lay figures as human flesh 
and blood, inspired with the passions and feelings, and beset with 
the infirmities of ordinary mortals. Suflice to say that the inci- 
dent upon which the story hinges is the omission on the wife's 
part to administer brandy to the husband at a crisis for which 
brandy was the recognized remedy, and her determination to 
trust, in a supreme emergency, to a vague, vitalizing energy 
which she half-believed herself to possess, and of which, by way 
of experiment, she was willing to give her unconscious victim the 
benetit. 

The lover who, having established himself as Lord Paramount 
in a rustic heart, goes away to fall a victim to the non- 
sophisticated charms of London drawing-rooms, has, according to 
every canon of the modern novelist’s art, a severe retribution 
awaiting him. The present story shows no exception to the rule. 
Geotirey and Rose are two country cousins, who have made 
the best of the opportunities afforded in a pleasant rectory for 
getting on terms of affectionate familiarity, a phrase which, in 
the young lady’s case, rapidly passes into very pronounced love. 
Geotirey is betrayed into a proposal, the hollowness of which 
does not impose upon its object. He next repairs to the metro- 
polis to write poems and to shine in society. There the avenger 
of Rose’s outraged love appears in the person of a fascinating Miss 
FitzUrse, a beautiful femme incomprise, who meets George's over- 
tures with the avowal that he would do well to leave her alone 
and the mystery of her past unsolved. Part of the mye An 
embodied in a dreadful Leonardo Fawkes, who follows in Miss 
FitzUrse’s train, and breaks off her engagements to other men 
ruthlessly at the moment when all is most promising and serene. 
George, however, is not to be deterred by mystery or Fawkes, and 
rushes on his fate. His fate is cruel enough to lead him and his 
Jiancée to a country house in the close neighbourhood of Rose's 
home, where Rose has excellent opportunities of making herself 
disagreeable to all parties concerned. Fawkes also appears at the 
country house, and the mystery deepens about him. There is the 
traditional gamekeeper, with a secret wrong, over which he 
broods in the intervals of his professional avocations. His habit 
of classical and Shakspearian quotation informs us at once that 


Wild Water Terrace. By R.E.Salwey. London: Digby & Long. 


he is more than meets the eye. He is, in fact, taming a revengeful 
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nature that craves for Fawkes’s blood. Accident, most accommo- 
datingly, brings on the scene at once the injured gamekeeper, the 
wicked Fawkes, and the consumptive girl who was the victim of 
his wickedness. A series of thrilling incidents ensues, as to which all 
that can be said is that, happily for mankind, the course of life in 
ordinary country houses runs in a smoother and less soul-stirring 
current. Leonardo Fawkes shows his true colours, and acts as 
becomes his name. Miss FitzUrse in a repentant moment betrays 
to her lover the awful mystery of her existence—that she once 
“carried on” with Leonardo Fawkes, when the latter was a mar- 
ried man, a secret which he now uses ruthlessly to subserve his 
jealous passion. All at last comes right. Rose is conveniently 
disposed of, and after a long and, as we confess it appears to us, 
somewhat unnecessary probation, Miss FitzUrse’s peccadillo is 
condoned, and the quality of mercy—not quite of the order which 
Portia immortalized—is exhibited in Geoffrey's magnanimous 
resolution to forget the past and forgive his future wife the un- 
onable crime of having once upon a time had a flirtation with 

another man. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins and his successors have demonstrated the 

ibility of constructing a story out of a congeries of neatly 

Fivetailed incidents, which, while deriving no interest from the 
characters of the dramatis persone, shall yet carry the reader 
along by the rapid development of a melodramatic plot. Human 
beings, as has been said, “ are always ravening for a story,” and 
are ready, like children, to “ make believe” to any extent with an 
author whose narrative promises excitement and wears some air 
of verisimilitude. Unfortunately, in this branch of fiction the 
art scarcely ever rises to the dignity of high art, and the bad 
art is very bad indeed. The characters are the conventional 
heroes and heroines of the melodramatic stage; they are dis- 
layed, not because they are humorous, interesting, or pathetic, 
fat because they are necessary to the working out of the plot. 
And, when the plot fails to thrill, such a story is nowhere. The 
gs ad Wild Water Terrace can scarcely, truth constrains 
us to observe, be described as thrilling. We have met its per- 
formers on many previous occasions. Shut our eyes as we will, 
familiarity forces us to know instinctively the course of coming 
events. e female ghoul, who starves and persecutes the in- 
nocent heir of the family, imprisoned in a remote seaside lodging ; 
the feeble husband of the ghoul, forced by her into crimes which 
he has not the spirit to commit, and screwing his courage to the 
sticking point by potations which land him in delirium tremens; 
the maiden all forlorn, whom the ghoul ruthlessly employs as 
head gaoler for the consummation of her nefarious designs ; 
the virtuous amateur detective, who heroically devotes him- 
self to the task of unweaving the web of crime and rescui 
injured innocence—all are old friends, whose characters an 
proceedings are as well recognized in the world of fiction as the 
strut of the bandit chief in a melodrama or the freaks of 
clown and pantaloon in a Christmas pantomime. Some virgin 
minds may still, we suppose, even in this dlasé age, retain 
sufficient innocence to be able to follow their performances, as 
displayed in Wild Water Terrace, with interest and satisfaction. 
More experienced readers will be satisfied with knowing that the 
mystery is duly elucidated, that innocence and helplessness are 
rescued and rewarded at the proper moment, and that a con- 
venient inroad of a tempestucus tide buries the Borgia of the 
= hn the oblivion in which we may be well content to 

ve her, 


A WAR ARTIST AT WORK* 


HE worst fault that can be found with Mr. Irving Montagu’s 
book is that it comes rather late in the day. The Russo- 
Turkish war, the fall of Kars, and the brilliant siege and defence 
of Plevna are events that have faded into distance before these 
notes of a war artist’s experiences at the front see the light. But, 
as the author warns his readers before starting, those who would 
have military detail or political point will find them elsewhere. 
His are rambling reminiscences, and pretend to nothing more 
than they are; and such, if they be but brightly and cheerily 
written, as are these stories of the author’s journeyings and of the 
daily life at the front, make good reading at any time. Mr. 
Montagu boasts no great literary skill, but his style is chatty and 
vivid, and there is—with some reservation perhaps in the matter 
of jokes—no straining after effect; and, if the moral reflections 
which he thinks it necessary to throw in here and there are not 
altogether profound, there is yet a vein of genial philosophy run- 
ning all through the book that keeps the reader always on good 
terms with the writer. Mr. Montagu’s experience, as well as his 
literary practice, shows life and books alike to be “made up of 
bits.” He is in one sense an “ impressionist.” He recounts how, 
after labouring three months on a picture for the Academy, on 
the evening before “sending-in day” a blank canvas had an 
Irresistible attraction for him, since, in his mind's eye, he saw 
& picture upon it complete to every detail. He worked on 
that canvas almost unceasingly for six-and-thirty hours, and 
- it in as the clock was striking; and, what is more, it was 
ung on tlie line, and sold the first week, while the result of 
three months’ hard work was rejected. Another story he tells 
of the success of an inspiration of another kind. It suddenly 
struck him one day how delightful it would be to go to Paris, 


and the words “art and enterprise” came dinning them- 
selves, all unuttered, into his ears. Forthwith, calling upon 
Mr. Thomas Cook, he told that presiding genius of travellers, . 
to his no small bewilderment, that he had an idea “ with 
reference to art and enterprise.” The result of the inter- 
view was that Mr. Cook was so much struck with his visitor's 
enterprise and his promptitude in translating ideas into action 
that in two minutes he had handed him a return ticket to Paris, . 
and was afterwards repaid with a picture of Notre Dame by 
moonlight—and very unique moonlight it was, the painter tells : 
us. This mutual arrangement lasted for years, to the great ad-—- 
vantage of at least one party to it. These personal traits and. 
incidents, of which there are many, of varying degrees of interest, 
are mostly to be found in the second part of the book, which is, 
headed “ Back in Bohemia,” as the first part is headed “The- 
Russo-Turkish War,” the twofold character of the reminiscences . 
being aptly indicated by the title of the whole, Camp and Studio. 
That which relates to the camp forms the principal part of the. - 
book in every sense, and contains accounts of some very exciting: 
and some very amusing adventures, 
Mr. Montagu was at the front, as war artist of the JUustrated.’ 
London News, both in the Asiatic and in the European campaign ;- 
in the former with the Turkish, in the latter with the Russian. 
army. Having got as far as Vienna when war was declared, and 
knowing it to be then impossible to reach Constantinople, his. 
first objective, by way of the Dardanelles, he made for Bucharest: 
with a view of crossing the Danube to the Turkish lines before 
the concentration of the Russian troops made passage impossible. 
In this he was all but too late; the Russian guns already com- 
manded the passage, and no communication with the Turkish. 
shore was permitted. How he circumvented an officer of the 
Russian secret service, and by a clever trick made that astute. 
person’s machinations subserve his own purposes, forms one of the. 
most amusing, and withal exciting, episodes in the long sequence 
of ruses and hair-breadth escapes that the adventurous and 
resourceful “Special” has to recount. Arrived in Asia Minor, 
the difficulties that beset him and his confréres representing 
other English papers in reaching Erzeroum, en route for Kars, 
were of a different kind, ranging from nocturnal pests that shall 
be nameless to brigands. In dealing with the latter form of ob- 
struction, the bearing of the travellers was as characteristically 
English as was the strength of the language evoked by their more 
minute but scarcely less formidable enemies; and cool heads and’ 
good pluck, with the aid of revolvers, and, in affairs of detail, of 
fists, brought them safely through some nasty passages. The. 
travellers experienced an odd sort of “confidence trick” in a 
brigands’ village where they passed the night, having duly par-- 
taken of bread and salt. It appears to be the custom for travel- 
lers to hand over all their valuables for the inspection of their: 
hosts—with but slight chance of seeing them again one would have. 
thought ; but there is honour among thieves, and they were all duly 
returned. The laws of hospitality, however, scarcely extend as. 
far as they might in speeding the parting guest. The travellers, 
warned by their guide, were made aware that the moment they 
were outside the village boundaries in the morning they would be- 
fair game for the powder of their strange hosts; so, having riddew: 
slowly as far as the last hut, they were oe enough, the: 
moment after ing it, to obey the word of the guide, “ Now, 
gentlemen, ph my for dear life.” And none too soon; for the: 
instant they had put spurs to their horses the whole village, un-- 
mistakable brigands now, gave chase in hot haste. The philo-- 
sophy of the thing is, from the brigands’ point of view, that, once- 
in the open, travellers may as well be at their mercy as a prey to 
any other band of cut-throats; and why not? The prowess of’ 
the Correspondents with their revolvers, and their habit when at-. 
tacked, in accordance with the injunctions of the guide, to “ fire. 
into them anyhow, and yell like devils,” not only earned them the: 
name of “ white demons” (a sobriquet rendered peculiarly appli- 
cable when they turned out once in the moonlight to meet a night: 
attack “ mit nodings on”), but established a panic that eventually 
secured them from further molestation. But these encounters 
were not confined to brigands of the cut-throat order. On one: 
occasion they were requisitioned, with a politeness that no- 
gentleman could fail to appreciate, by a Turkish major of dis- 
tinguished appearance, who asked the party to share his com- 
fortable quarters, and requested the honour of their company at 
dinner. They accepted with effusion. The luxury of a large, 
well-furnished, and easy clean room opened up visions of* 
good things to which they had long been strangers. Their host’ 
was all smiles and amiability, and did the honours, so far, most: 
genially. Presently, however, he expressed the hope, through the: 
interpreter, that the Pashas were not hungry, as his powers. 
of hospitality did not extend to offering them anything to eat ; 
and added that, for himself, he was absolutely ravenous, and had 
noticed that the Pashas had with them a well-filled supply 
waggon. The hint was of course irresistible, and after dinner» 
they made a night of it together, the Turkish major assuring them 
with reference to their giaour fire-water that he was not at all 
Moslem, but, on the contrary, a bad one—indeed, a very 
ad one—and he ended by emulating his —— or hosts, in 
singing “The Lass o’ Gowrie ” and “ Auld Robin Gray.” It is: 
difficult to know where to stop recounting episodes. e book,. 
like its predecessor, Wanderings of a War Artist, is full of \ 
things, that follow each other all the way through almost without. 
interruption. The illustrations are numerous—for the most part. 


“ee and Studio, By Irving Montagu. London: Allen & Co, 


spirited and lifelike ; but they are of unequal merit. 
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The life of the special artist of an illustrated nar is not open 
to the objection of being humdrum, especially in war-time. 
Apart from the exciting and often dangerous adventures at “the 
front ”—to say nothing of the hazardous journeys to and from 
that Mecca of his profession—the “Special” can never safely 
call the next five minutes of his time hisown. “Telegram, sir!” 
interrupts his studious vocations at any odd moment, and sends 
him flying post-haste to the ends of the earth. The hurry and 
scurry of his first start to the scene of war is vividly depicted by 
Mr. Montagu ; but the most characteristic example of the uncer- 
tainties of a Special’s life is afforded by the commission he 
received, twenty-four hours after returning to London, weary 
and invalided, from the Turkish campaign in Asia Minor, to start 

again the same evening to join the Russian army in Europe. 
Til as he was, the prospect of so unique a professional achieve- 
ment as “ doing” both Kars and Plevna overcame considerations of 
prudence ; and the eight o’clock night train from Charing Cross 
saw our artist off again to the seat of war. Thither we must not 
follow him; nor does space allow us to quote any of the store of 

anecdotes—some humorous, some passing egg TMT fill most 
of that part of the book devoted to Bohemia. There is one story 
that we must just refer to, because it has sorely exercised our 
mind. It is of a ghost that haunted a portable wooden studio, 
wherever set up. Now, a portable wooden studio is transported 
from place to place by being taken down and packed up like the 

‘booths of a travelling showman, board upon board. That ghost 
must have allowed himself to be fiattened out like a tarantula 
between the boards. An impalpable ghost is all well enough; 

‘though he have it not, he yet assumes, to the mind’s eye, the 

virtue of possessing all three dimensions of space. But imagina- 

tion fails us when we try to picture a ghost shaped like a piece 
of cardboard. And yet the contemporary evidence for the truth 

-of that story is almost overwhelming. 


PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES OF THE ARYAN PEOPLES.* 


“ae questions as to whence the Indo-Europeans came, and 
in what state of civilization they were before their dis- 
wersion, are not very exciting nor very likely to be definitely 
answered. It would have been easier for Mr. Stanley to have 
marched from the Volga to the Channel, and back to India, 
through forests and marshes, over mountains and across rivers, 
than for any one really to penetrate the thickets of prehistoric 
European antiquity. But, if the Golden Fleece of this anti- 
‘quarian quest can never be won, a great deal of lore, many 
curiosities of knowledge, can be picked up on the route; and 
these things have been picked up and are now displayed by Dr. 
-O. Schrader and Mr. Jevons. The task of the latter has been to 
translate the Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte of the former 
from the enlarged second edition. Mr. Jevons has done his work 
excellently, and Dr. Schrader’s book is a model of industry, 


studies, of moderation and common-sense. We may or may not 
agree with his conclusion that the Volga and the adjacent steppes 
-are the oldest home of a common Indo-European life. Many 
-such hypotheses have been offered, and the old Central Asian 
theory has still its friends. But the tentative conclusion is, as we 
-said, really less valuable than the general information and the 
interesting glimpses of an early Indo-European existence. Our 
-ancestors interest us in that dateless age, when they scarcely 
knew the metals, if they knew them at all, when their agricultural 
implements hardly rose above the digging-stick, when they dwelt 
in waggons, following their flocks, and when their homes were 
holes, or at best rude round huts. 

Dr. Schrader’s work does not rest on etymology alone—on 
«meanings that can be read into, or read out of, words. He also 
bases his edifice on archeology and the science of comparative 
antiquities. The first part of his book gives a sketch of past 
F lations in linguistic paleontology, from Adelung and Sir 

illiam Jones to Kuhn, Max Miller, Pictet, Schleicher, Von 
Hehn, and the most recent writers. Then follows a criticism of 
the value of linguistic data for conclusions as to the history of 
culture. Dr. Schrader hopes he has helped to remove certain 
-suspicions which he quotes from the Saturday Review. He has 
removed them, more or less, as far as his own use of etymology 
goes, for he criticizes the conjectures of his predecessors in a 
manner which we have occasionally employed ourselves. And 
he corrects etymology “by the observations of history and 
-archzology,” and also by scientific common-sense. For example, 
if a common root of such a word as wéNs be found in various Indo- 
European tongues, Dr. Schrader sees that this does not prove 
‘the existence of the rods, or city, before the Indo-European dis- 
persion. The common root indicated a mere rudely fortified 
refuge from fight or flood, nothing like a walled city. “The last 
‘thing that investigators, so far, had troubled themselves about 
was to establish the original meaning of a series of etymo- 
logically related words; in most cases they were quite content to 
transfer the meaning which the equation had in historical times 
‘to the primeval period, without more ado. As Sanskrit 


dived in towns; if Sanskrit dgva, Greek immos, &c., were employed 


* Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples. By O. Schrader. 


of the domesticated animal, the horse must have been used as a 
domesticated animal in the primeval period, and so on.” It wag 
long before philologists became aware of these obvious f 
which seem patent to the most excruciatingly feeble intellect. 
We have often remarked on the conflict of philological opinion as 
to the sense of names, especially divine names, and Dr. Schrader 
like Mannhardt, knows how little such competing conjectures 
are to be trusted. About “loan-words,” too, and the amount of 
change which they might suffer in the flux of unformed langu: 

he is cautious and sensible. In fact, he is a contrast to mogt 
etymologists, and his derivations at least deserve earnest 
attention. 

His next step is to examine the acquaintance with the metals 
which the Indo-Europeans may have possessed. He finds that 
philologists have been more than common inconsistent on this 
topic, giving and withdrawing every metal inturn. Dr. Schrader 
uliones that the Primitives, so to speak, had no metals, and he 
tries, by linguistic and other methods, to show when, whence, and 
how the knowledge of the metals spread. Last, he depicts the 
Primeval Indo-European world ; the beasts it hunted, the cattle 
it milked, its plants, agriculture, trade, family, state, religion, 
and original home. As to the last point he thinks the dernier 
mot has not been spoken, and the prehistoric relations of Indo- 
European and Finnish peoples have to be discussed anew. His 
own attempt to fix the primitive home is “ merely tentative.” 

Such is the scope of Dr. Schrader’s book, and such is his method 
and temper. His criticism of predecessors and contemporaries is 
in itself an admirable manual of the long discussion. “ We must 
make an end of the practice of Mr. Max Miiller and of Fick”~ 
the practice of borrowing touches for our picture of primitive 
civilization and culture from the meaning of the root of an 
equation. The father, who is the protector, the daughter, who is 
the little milker, the brother-in-law, who is the playfellow, all 
these pleasant people vanish. We are told to remember “ how 
extremely uncertain such idyllic interpretations are, as a rule,” 
We have always suspected it. 

We have always argued that the “ science of language is not 
ina position of itself to reconstruct the primitive Indo-Germanic 
race.” The contests and vacillations about the metals, even where 
we have to do, “not with mere dilettanti, but with passed 
masters in the science of language,” alone donnent furieusement @ 
penser. At the same time, we must protest against the extreme 
use of negative evidence. In a few excavations, in Italy or the 
Swiss Lake-dwellings, this or that article or metal may not yet 
have been found. We really must not conclude that it was 
therefore unknown. The spade has not said all its say, and iron 
may easily vanish, while silver may become too like clay for 
recognition. 

It is impossible even to sketch all this great and complex work 
in a review. We may fix our attention on the subject of metals, 
The word péraddov (a mine) is comparatively recent. Indo- 
Germanic and Semitic etymologies have been proposed. The 
business of the smith and his names are examined. Had the 
Indo-Europeans smiths before their dispersion? The names of 
the smith in the Indo-European tongues “then had no ety- 
mological connexion with each other.” The people have genuine 
native names for this artificer, very old, for they are early used as 
proper names. They have a threefold origin ; (1) they are derived 
from words for metals ; (2) from words denoting to hew; (3) 
general terms for working are specialized as faber. Thé smith’s 
tools were originally of stone. Even in-the Veda a bird’s wing 
is used for a bellows (ix. 112). Myths about smiths are common, 
and more or less similar. In this Dr. Schrader sees direct 
borrowing, not primitive community of idea. Or, again, human 
fancy, once in contact with metaliurgy and its new mysteries, 
would perhaps strike out analogous myths. Of the metals gold 
was known to very ancient Egypt. The Semites seem to have 
known it from the time “when they originally formed one com- 
munity.” ‘lhe Hindu-Persian peoples probably knew gold before 
they separated. For the Greek xpvoos Dr. Schrader rejects an 
Asiatic origin, preferring to regard it as a Semitic loan-word 
(Hebrew chdriiz). If this be so, Greece knew gold late, when she 
met the Phoenicians. All Celtic words for gold are borrowed from 
the Latin aurum, Irish ér. The Northern Germanic tribes got the 
metal from the south, perhaps occasionally in exchange for their 
amber. It hardly needs proving that bronze was familiar to Greece 
before iron. Beloch has reckoned that in the Iliad there are 279 
mentions of bronze to twenty-three of iron ; in the Odyssey, eighty 
to twenty-nine. By the way, it was not an “ arrow,” but an axe, 
that the smith tempered in Odyssey ix. 391 (p. 195). The origin 
of the word yaAxés is unknown. As to iron, archmology gives 
little help, as it so easily perishes. The Egyptians from the 
oldest times knew the metal, though, as the word has the sign of 
copper for its determinative, probably copper preceded it even im 
Egypt. In Africa, generally, the age of iron followed directly on 
that of stone. The Bachapin Kaflirs take iron as the starting- 
point for all their names of metals; gold is “ yellow iron, and 
soon. Iron knives, keys, and other objects have been found in 
Mycene, though Dr. Schliemann thinks them late. Dr. Schrader 
finds no evidence indicative of when iron became known to 
Greeks. The old mythic name, Sidero, points, we fancy, to a0 
early period. The story of the Spartan who was amazed at the 
smithy proves nothing, in our opinion, to the contrary. Many 


us would be surprised in a smithy. Dr. Schrader can guess at 


no satisfactory origin of cidnpos, for he is a very unusual kind of 


‘Translated by F. B. Jevons, M.A. London: Griffin & Co. 1890. 


etymologist, and dislikes mere conjecture. Ferrum, like oidnpes, 
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stands by itself among Indo-Germanic names for metals. Dr. 
Schrader thinks the metal was unknown in very ancient 
latin days. The Flamen Dialis, whose conduct was a mass of 
survivals and taboos, shaved with bronze. For ferrum, Dr. 
Schrader likes a Semitic derivation, through the Carthaginian, 
as (c)tunica; Hebrew, ketonet. The tunica is diablement 
changée en route,in that case. Among weapons Dr. Schrader 
fnds a Semitic origin of the long sword, fidos, rejecting an 
Indo-European etymology. ‘The prehistoric Greeks, before meet- 
ing the Semites, fought with a dirk, dop. This is all very pro- 
plematic. The general conclusion is much against a prehistoric 
Indo-European knowledge of the metals. “The belief in the 4 priori 
necessity that the Scien must have their origin in the 
interior of Asia may be regarded as exploded.” At all events, 
we prefer having them on the Volga rather than in Scandinavia. 
The Russ of the Volga lives pretty much, it seems, as the primi- 
tive Indo-European did in the same region (p. 442), digging his 
dwelling in the earth of the steppe. “There let him lay,” an 
extreme Conservative as he is. Probably he has a much happier 
life than the children of his ancestors who migrated have deve- 
loped with their many inventions. We have no space for the 
complicated proofs from names of plants and animals, which 
must be sought in Dr. Schrader’s learned and sagacious volume. 
His erudition is remarkable, even in a German; his clear and 
judicial mind would be remarkable anywhere, and is brilliantly 
conspicuous in his treatment of a topic dear to the ingeniously 


puzzle-pated. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND." 


ay SLE the second part of Mr. York Powell’s School History 
of England is as yet unpublished, we have here the third and 
concluding volume by Professor Tout. It is on the whole a 
creditable production, and in some respects not unworthy of the 
first volume. Of the skill with which Mr. Powell treated his 
period we have already spoken, and it must be remembered that 
m writing an even smaller volume on English history, from 1689 
to 1886, Professor Tout has performed a far harder task than fell 
to the lot of Mr. Powell, who tells the simpler story of early and 
medieval times. He has made his task unnecessarily hard, and 
his book less readable, and, we think, less really useful, than he 
need by attempting too much. Universality is his foible and his 
bane; he touches on too many points and records too many facts. 
Consequently, he has not sufficient room to treat political events 
of first-rate _— either at the length which they demand, 
or in a manner likely to fix them inthe memory of a young reader. 
It is well to find some notices of commerce, eva? yin. ng agri- 
culture, literature, the arts, and social life in a school history, and 
to find them treated, as they are here, with care and intelligence. 
Nevertheless, it is a mistake in a volume of this size to attempt to 
ive many details about such matters, to record how Bakewell 
bred the new Leicestershire long-horn, or Dishley breed of 
cattle,” a “ small, clean-boned, round, short-carcassed, pry tee 
ing cattle ”"—a scrap, we fancy, from The Dictionary of National 
Bugraphy—or to inflict such a paragraph on the “ middle forms 
of schools” as that given to the leaders of the Evangelical 
movement, which positively bristles with names and dates, or to 
devote any space to instructing boys—they might surely be left to 
find out such things for themselves—as to the dates at which 
round-arm bowling came into fashion, and the sliding-seat first 
“added to the oarsman’s power.” Bits of knowledge of this sort 
are all very well in their way; but a school history which can 
only allow a little more than a couple of pages to the War of 
American Independence, and the shortest possible notice (not 
including even a mention of the Shannon and Chesapeake fight) 
of our war with the United States in 1812-1815, is scarcely 
the place where they should be found. Broughton, the prize- 
fighter, who is mentioned, was a great man in his way; but of 
the two manners of “waving the sword” “ brave Broke’s” was, 
formers, more important to the country. The book, however, 
no small merits; it is, as a rule, extremely accurate, the 
only slips that we have noticed being such trifles as describi 
Shrewsbury as a Duke in 1689, and speaking of Melbourne's 
majority of five on the Jamaica Bill as though it was a 
minority. Events near, or belonging to, Sur own times are 
‘treated in an impartial spirit, and still "baruing questions 
are generally handled with discretion. ‘We must, however, 
‘object to the Burials Bill of 1880 being set down as an evidence 
of the growth of toleration, and still more strongly to the remark 
that “many of the Ritualist leaders have gone to absurd 
lengths.” The literary characteristics of each of the more famous 
Writers of the period are noted in a few words, for the most part 
Well chosen enough. Tickets of this kind should not, we think, 
have been affixed to the names of still living authors. At 
all events, if Professor Tout could find nothing respectful 
to say of Mr. Froude’s historical work, he had better have 
his peace, if not for his own sake, at least for the sake 
of those for whom he was writing. Whatever Mr. Froude’s 
Proper place as an historian may be, we do not want young 
people taught to pronounce at secondhand sweeping, and there- 


* History of England for the Use of Middle Forms of Schools, Part III. 
illiam and Mary to the Present Time. By T. F. Tout, M.A., Fellow of 


fore necessarily silly, condemnations of famous buoks. Pro- 
fessor Tout has evidently done his best to make his volume 
interesting, and he has succeeded fairly well. He lays much 
stress on personal character, constantly quotes the sayings and 
opinions of leading men, and gives short notices of their appear- 
ance and habits from contemporary Memoirs. His efforts after 
liveliness frequently lead him to indulge in mannerisms which, as 
his natural style of expression is decidedly plain, sit ill upon him. 
When we read that Sheridan “laughed” a remark, we are at no 
loss as to the model the deformities of which he has chosen to 
copy. The somewhat uneuphonious word “got” has an unfor-- 
tunate fascination for him; he tells us how “ the same object was. 
t,” and how Louis Napoleon “ got himself proclaimed Emperor.” 
le is not strong on constitutional changes, such as the growth of 
the Cabinet system and of the exceptional authority of the Prime 
Minister; he mentions these matters more than once, but no- 
where, to our thinking, discourses on them satisfactorily. The 


most serious blemish in his volume is his account of Walpole’s 
administration ; he is content to repeat the false though common 
assertion that Walpole “ would say that every man had his price,” 


and declares that “ he preferred to appeal to the lower motives ” 
—that is, we suppose, that, from innate love of bribery, he liked 
better to buy a vote than obtain it by persuasion, and that he 
lowered the whole tone of public life. He represents Carteret, 
and the rest of those who, from having been Walpole’s ecol- 
leagues became his enemies, as driven to resign office by their 
disgust at his intrigues, whereas they were the intriguers, and 
owed their loss of office simply to the fact that they tried to 
undermine the power of a stronger man than themselves. We 
expected better things from Professor Tout, aided, as he tells. 
us he has been, by the constant counsel of Mr, Powell. To 
come to a mere statement of fact, it is odd to read that whem 
the country expressed its dislike of Walpole’s Excise scheme he 
“at once withdrew the measure.” To oe stood out —_— 
popular clamour from the beginning of the Session until the 
middle of April, and to have pressed the Bill in the House of 
Commons for three weeks, during which the Minister’s majority 
sank from about sixty to seventeen, was scarcely to have at once 
declined a struggle. However, in spite of some drawbacks, the: 
book certainly contains a large amount of sound information in a 
small space. That it will prove a good school-book is, we think, 
doubtful; for that purpose it would have been wiser to have- 
touched on fewer topics and to have said more about them. 


LAW BOOKS.* 


_— about to engage in the practice of polities or the 
study of law could hardly spend a day more profitably than 
by devoting it to the careful perusal of Mr. T. Raleigh's little 
book on the Law of Property. Considering what a large part. of 
our law—perhaps about three-quarters—the law of property.is, 
it is obvious that an extremely long book might have beem 
written on the subject. Mr. Raleigh’s “Outline” oceupies no 
more than 138 pages, and the amount of information they con- 
tain is astonishing. Mr. Raleigh not only writes in a simple and 
lucid style, which makes his book very easy to read, but ab 
exceptional ability of stating complicated matters shortly, clearly,. 
and, as far as he goes, exhaustively. His work resembles a 
really admirable map of a continent on a scale suitable for a 
pocket atlas. There is something wer)! in an account of 
the Law of Bankruptcy, a page and a half long, which would 
really give to a person entirely ignorant of the subject, who eare-- 
fully perused and mastered it, an excellent general notion of that 
part of the law, and the kind of questions with which Mr, Justice- 
Cave has to deal. The extreme compression exercised in the- 
production of this volume has been so artful that no one without 
a considerable knowledge of the masses of raw material it con- 
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tains would imagine for a moment how much labour the task 
must have involved. It is long since we have met with so good 
an elementary work upon law, and it is one with which every 
owner of property to the value of, say, a sovereign would do well 
to make himself or herself acquainted. The index seems rather 
short, but may possibly be sufficient for what is not a book of 
reference. 

If Mr. Raleigh’s book is as good as it is short, Mr. Beven's, 
upon the tremendous subject of Negligence, is nothing like as 

as it is long. It contains over thirteen hundred pages, and 
would be less inconvenient in two volumes. Of course the sub- 
ject is long; but Mr. Beven is long because Providence has not 
endowed him with the faculty of writing concisely, or with the 
cognate faculty of making his meaning clear. The faculties are 
cognate, because it is impossible to be at once concise and mode- 
rately accurate unless you have thought out your subject so as 
‘to get a clear idea of it ; and, if you have, it is generally possible 
‘to convey that idea more or less clearly to other people. Mr. 
Beven rambles darkly in particularly intricate labyrinths. Let 
‘an example be taken from his discussion of the remarkable prin- 
-ciples enunciated—some with more authority and some with less— 
in the important case of Heaven v. Pender, upon which the 
uuthor’s preface lays some stress. We read, “In Corby v. Hill, 
an obstruction was placed on a private road leading to a house, 
and the plaintiff, while using the road and going to the house, 
‘was injured by the obstruction. The Court of Common Pleas 
held that he could recover.” The reader is nowhere told who 
ag the obstruction or from whom the plaintiff recovered. 
. Beven knew quite well, but did not see that it was important 
to say. Similarly, on the following page, “In Smith v. London 
and St. Katherine’s Docks Company, a dock company provided 
gangways for persons having business with the ships in their 
docks. The plaintiff passed over the gangway to a ship in the 
dock in safety. Before he returned, the gangway had been 
rendered unsafe by the defendant’s servants, and he was injured. 
Assuming the plaintiff’s right to be where he was (and if he had 
no right he would come under a different principle), that right 
-was to be exercised, unless it was shown to be otherwise, under the 
ordinary conditions of using such ways.” What does this mean ? 
“We do not know; but it is obvious that for a man who writes 
‘sentences of that kind it is only a question of time and patience 
whether his book has 1,300 pages or 13,000. The very dark and 
difficult question of “evidence of negligence ”—a question crying 
to heaven for an answer in the shape of a satisfactory book—is 
not touched at all by Mr. Beven, at least, not substantively. 
‘The only reference to Slattery v. Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford 
Railway Company is an incidental one in a footnote as to what 
is reasonable time. It is sad that so big a book should be of so 
ittle use. 

What it is to be a metropolitan member of Parliament! In 
‘the “late summer and “1 autumn” of last year Mr. Sydney 
Buxton had proposed to “take an equal share” with Mr. George 
‘Barnes in the preparation of a little book on the “ Death-duties,” 
‘but Providence, in the questionable shapes of Mr. Burns and 
Cardinal Manning, disposed of his “time and attention” by 
“unexpected and absorbing calls,” and Mr. Barnes did most of 
‘the book. Weare sorry for Mr. Buxton. A complete co-operation 
‘with Mr. Barnes would have been far more useful, and very 
likely much pleasanter, than the activity in and about the 
Dockyards which history actually records. More useful for 
Mr. Buxton, that is; for, though two heads are often better than 
one, Mr. Barnes seems to have written the book at least as well 
‘as Mr. Buxton and he together could have been reasonably ex- 

ted to write it. The authors have a natural affection for the 
uties which are the object of their collaboration. They assert, 
‘with justifiable pride and with our concurrence, that the “ Death- 
‘duties ” are even more delightful than the Income-tax. “In any 
‘comparison that may be made between the Income-tax and the 
“Death-duties the advantage will be found on the side of the 
‘latter, both in regard to justice of incidence and economy of col- 
“ection.” The handbook sets forth briefly and clearly what the 
“« Death-duties” are, and indicates with a good deal of ingenuity 
‘the lines upon which, in the opinion of the authors, the law by 
-which they are regulated might advantageously be consolidated 
and amended. Its perusal may serve to confirm the wise and 
good still more strongly in their rooted abhorrence of direct as 
«compared to indirect taxation. 

No one can write a complete political history of Rome, from 
‘Romulus to Justinian, in twelve short chapters ; but Mr. Nasmith 
4s of opinion that a sketch of that history is a proper preface to 
4ranslations of the Institutes of Gaius and Justinian, One chapter 
‘leals with the Royal period, five with the Republic, and six with 
tthe Empire. The history, properly so called, is of the briefest 
-and most elementary character, but contains comparatively copious 
references to the development of the law. Mr. Nasmith urges 
with a good deal of force that Gaius was what he calls a great 
‘jurist, and that whoever wrote the Institutes of Justinian was 
dor were) nothing of the kind. He translates them sufficiently 
‘well one after the other at the end of his book; and, indeed, the 
translations occupy the greater part of the volume. A pocket at 
sthe end of the volume contains a small map of the Empire at its 
largest, and an odd document which the author calls a “ skeleton 
¢hronometrical chart,” showing the years from 1000 B.C. to 
£000 A.D., and indicating, by different colouring, from 753 B.C. to 
.476 A.D. the political complexion of the State of Rome. Its 
«arrangement is intricate and its purpose mysterious, A great 


deal of trouble has been taken with the book. The translations 
are not annotated. 

The fifth edition of Pollock on Contract contains a new chapter 
(the sixth), entitled “Duties under Contract.” It is in three 
sections, dealing respectively with “ Interpretation Generally,” 
“ Order and Mutuality of Performance,” and “ Default in First pm 
Other Instalments of Discontinuous Performance.” This intro- 
duction of a “summary view of the leading rules of interpreta. 
tion” is clearly germane to the scheme of the book, because. 
although, as Sir F’. Pollock observes, “the construction, perform. 
ance, and discharge” of contracts lie to some extent outside the 
scope of his work, it is impossible to draw a hard-and-fast line 
between questions of construction and questions of the substance 
and the validity of the contract. The work is done with the well- 
known learning and brilliance which characterize the rest of the 
book. All the modern cases referred to have the dates of their 
decision appended—an excellent practice, which, it is to be ho 
will increase. Mr. Dighton Pollock is responsible for the index. 

Mr. Stroud has conceived the original and rather curious idea 
of arranging in dictionary form all the phrases upon which he 
could discover judicial constructions to have been affixed, or 
which have been expounded in text-books of judicial authority, 
It is obviously a design of the most laborious nature, and Mr, 
Stroud seems to have carried it out with unremitting labour. It 
is rather difficult to criticize the choice of words and phrases in 
such a volume; but some of the leading words do not in them- 
selves seem to be those which we would look up in an index or 
dictionary. For instance, there is a paragraph headed “Deemed 
to have been surrendered,” in which are given several references 
to reported cases ; but under “ surrendered” we do not find the 
same matter or any cross reference. “Fancy Bread” follows 
“ Family Mansion,” and “ First Rate Building Lot” is next before 
“ First Son.” “May” covers two or three pages, and “ must ”— 
being presumably not in need of judicial construction—does not 
appear at all. In the paragraph on “Take and Carry Away” 
there is no reference to Reg. v. Ashwell. In short, Mr. Stroud, 
endeavouring to be of use to the “lawyer,” “the man of busi- 
ness,” and the “ student of word-lore,” appears to us to have come 
to the ground amidst his collection of stools. At the same time, 
it seems to be the work of a scholar and a lawyer and the result 
of much — research. It is very far above anything hitherto 
published under the title of a legal “ Dictionary.” 

Mr. Wood Renton has adopted the dictionary form in order to 
“sketch clearly, with copious illustrations from decided cases, 
the leading branches of English law,” in the hope that “ the 
book may prove of interest, not only to general readers, but to 
members of the legal profession, both in the United Kingdom and 
abroad.” The letter I is selected for examination here solely 
because the dictionary has happened to open there. Mr. Wood 
Renton’s headings are, “Ille nasciturus jam natus habetur 
quousque res sua agitur,” “Infancy,” “Innkeeper,” “ Insanity.” 
They occupy fourteen pages, of which “Insanity” takes up 
eleven and a half. The following are among the more im- 
portant words beginning with I as to which Mr. Wood Renton 
is silent :—lIllegal payments, Illegal practices, Illegitimate, Im- 

achment (and impeachment of waste), Imprisonment, Income, 

ncorporeal Hereditament (which does not appear under H either), 
Incorrigible Rogue (not under R), Incumbent, Indecent Assault 
(Assault is not under A), Indemnity, Indictment, Inflict, Infor- 
mation, Inheritance, Injury, Insolvency, Insurance, Intent, In- 
terest, Interlocutory, Interpleader, Intestacy, Intimidation, 
Invention, Inventory, Investment, I. O. U., Issue. 

Mr. Indermaur, that industrious instructor of aspiring legal 
youth, publishes the second edition of his elementary work on 
Equity. Ifthe advertisements it contains of Mr. Indermaur, his 
tuition, and his aw Students’ Journal are to be trusted, it is & 
book with which every student preparing himself under Mr. 
Indermaur’s care for an examination including a paper in Equity 
will do well to become acquainted. It contains commentaries 
upon the principle topics of litigation, contentious and adminis- 
trative, assigned by law to the Chancery Division; it is not ill 
arranged, and is as well written as could reasonably be expected. 

There are so many mercantile marine law-books that the Lg 

arance, after three years and a ha!i, of a second edition of Mr. 
Rerutton’s Charter-Parties and Bills of Lading may be confidently 
accepted as a testimony of usefulness. Mr. Scrutton is known to 
be a reasonably sound lawyer and competent writer, and his book 
appears to be a practical and businesslike piece of work. 

n his little book on The Law of Support and Subsidence, Mr. 

H. L. Stephen has deal: carefully and clearly with a subject 
which gives ample opportunities for confusion. He has taken as 
his guiding line of distinction the difference between the right to 
support from a neighbour's land of one’s land in its natural state, 
and the right to support for buildings, or land so weighted with 
buildings as to be no longer in its natural state for this pur- 
se. The former right is incident to property in the land. 

e latter Pra eceniiny os its exact character, which is not quite 
clear in the face of many and inconsistent judicial opinions) 
is a right which can exist only by distinct ‘acquisition. The 
index—an important matter in even a small law-book—would 
be the better for enlargement and revision. Under “ Land 
there is but one entry, though there are compound entries of 
which “land” or “lands” is a part. “Code, Railways Clauses 
Acts creates,” is an example of the strictly superfluous kind 
entry in an index, being one which no reader would ever thi 
of looking for. Too many entries begin with adjectives ms 
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of nouns. “Enclosed lands of Manor” should be _under 
“Manor,” and “ Particular manner, covenant to work in,” is 
neither artistic nor practical. “Clam enjoyment” suggests a 
feast of shell-fish rather than the law of prescription. A few 
hence, however, we hope that a new and enlarged edition 
may give Mr. — the opportunity of setting these little 
matters right, and also (another small, but practical matter) 
making his system of reference to the reports more uniform. 


HISTORY OF CURLING.* 


URLING in June sounds as much out of season as grouse or 
oysters. It may be urged, on the other hand, that a good 
thing is always a good thing, as Thackeray’s Mayor remarked to 
his wife when he partook of the vulgar turtle-soup supplied by 
the Radical borough member for the ball-supper. And it should 
be remembered that the Rev. Mr. Kerr writes, not for time, but 
for eternity. As Convener of the Literary Committee of the 
Royal Caledonian Curling Club he celebrates its jubilee by the 
blication of a volume which must have cost him infinite labour 
and research. He -has investigated all the records, official or 
otherwise, and has been in communication with the presidents or 
secretaries of all the provincial clubs. Apparently he has left 
little to be gleaned by any who may come after him ; and, in fact, 
he has collected such a mass of material that he promises a second 
yolume should this one have a satisfactory reception. Consider- 
ing that he has a lively appreciation of humour, we could have 
wished that he had written with a lighter pen; yet we cannot 
doubt that his work will have a warm welcome. So far as we 
can judge, it seems exhaustive; and we suspect that in a con- 
tinuation he could only repeat himself. He investigates the 
origin of curling; he traces its gradual development into a 
science; he notes its progress from county to county; he sings 
its praises in its social aspects; and he goes at length into its 
copious literature, including the lyrical productions of many local 
bards, which scarcely deserve to be rescued from oblivion. We 
say that Mr. Kerr might have written with a lighter pen; but we 
are not inclined to be hypercritical over a book into which he has 
thrown his heart and soul. The keenest of keen curlers, he puts 
himself in warm sympathy with the enthusiastic amateurs of 
“the roaring game.” And never was game more neatly defined 
by a single expressive epithet. We know no sound in nature 
more exhilarating than the distant murmurs from the noisy curl- 
ing loch, floating upon the still, sharp, wintry air. Deeper and 
stronger it comes to you as you are hurrying forward over 
heather and frozen bog in some remote and scantily populated 
moorland parish. The murmyr swells into a sonorous boom, and 
the boom into a semi-articulate roar, through which stentorian 
voices may be distinguished. As you top the crest of a hill, the 
merry scene is spread out beneath you. There are one or more 
rinks on the smooth black ice, with excited groups wildly gesticu- 
lating, flourishing the besoms of broom over their heads, or 
“sooping ” the ice with fiendish energy. William Allen painted 
the scene to admiration; and it has been the subject of man 
another Scottish painting. Arriving belated, you curse the luck 
or the laziness which tuned you till the sides were made up 
and the game set agoing. Yet even as a spectator you are caught 
by the contagious excitement, till envy is forgotten in thrilling 
interest. Should you be a Southron, a stranger and no player, 
you are agreeably struck by the evidences of genial good fellow- 
ship, and the easy mingling of many classes. The best man 
comes to the front and is chosen as skip, whether he be peer or 
laird, shepherd or blacksmith. He gives his orders peremptorily, 
expecting to be obeyed, and is by no means chary of gentle and 
genial satire. His jokes have done duty from time immemorial, 
and are none the less enjoyable on that account. But next to 
skill and sagacity, the great qualification of a skip is good 
temper, and it is rare, indeed, to hear him swearing at large 
or saying anything really offensive. In critical circumstances 
provocation may be strong, but he should remember that 
we man is doing his best from the selfish motive of maintain- 
ing his reputation. Rough speech or a show of anger will only 
vate nervousness, for it is very possible even for a moorland 
ercules to be nervous when playing to “the gallery” of his 
friends and neighbours. Then the pleasures of the day are by no 
means over when darkness disperses the gathering on the loch. 
Some might say they were only beginning when an adjournment 
18 made to the village inn after a match. As a rule, the losers 
pay for the entertainment, and there is no need for arranging the 
menu of the feast, as that is settled by inflexible precedent. Beef 
greens are the curler’s standard fare; nor is there any better 
when good digestion waits upon wolfish appetite. The beef has 
been fattened in the rich holms and haughs that stretch along the 
tivers in the fertile straths; and as for the'greens, they are the staple 
vegetable in each farm garden and cottage kail-yard. Mr. Kerr 
takes note of the portentous quantities consumed at some recorded 
curling suppers, where each man strove successfully to do his duty. 
en no one who has not supped generously on beef and greens 
a hard day's play and some trifle of oat cake by way of 
luncheon is entitled to speak authoritatively as to whisky toddy. 


* Histor of Curling; and Fifty Years of the Royal Caledonian Curli 
; 
M.A, of the parish of Dirleton, Edinburgh : 
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Toddy is the curler’s invariable drink. It is tolerably certain 
that the spirits will be undeniable, though each district has its 
favourite distillery or blend. Punch is very well in its way, but 
it has its disadvantages. It is not everybody who is so faira 
hand at a bowl of it as Baillie Nicol Jarvie or his father the 
deacon. We may conclude these general observations by re- 
marking that no one has seen the splendour and the glory 
of the game who has not assisted at the grand match at Cars- 
breck. Those who travel northward from Stirling to Perth 
may have observed to the right of the Caledonian Railway 
a stretch of low meadows lying ready to be flooded, enclosed 
by ditches spanned by slight wooden bridges. Solitary enough, 
and even dreary enough, in the summer and the tourist season, 
the scene is very different on a day in the depth of the winter, 
when the special trains come screaming up in quick succes- 
sion, and North and South are mustering in their thousands 
for the great meeting of the year. The days are short, and 
the time is limited; but boisterous order emerges speedily from 
tumultuous chaos, and the roar of the thousands of stones and 
the eager shouts of the jovial multitude may be heard at almost 
incredible distances, 

Mr. Kerr goes at some length into the origin of the game—a 
matter as to which most players will be academically indifferent. 
He cannot absolutely claim the origin for Scotland, though all 
presumptive evidence favours that theory; but he does show 
pretty conclusively that it was never imported by Flemings from 
the Low Countries. What is extremely interesting is his tracing 
the game through three distinct stages. There is no written 
proof that it was played previous to the year 1600, and the 
earliest stones were of the rudest character. There was a flat, 
if not a smooth, surface beneath; but the only hold for the 
fingers was a notch cut in the stone. These stones must 
at best have taxed the muscles and the strength; but neces- 
sarily the distance between the tees was shorter than now. 
Then, by the way, the tee was occasionally indicated by a 
tall wooden pin. In the second stage, rough metal handles of 
many forms were inserted in stones which were still shapeless, 
although for the most part they resemble a flattened plum 

udding. But that point having been reached, finish and per- 

ection of shape become only questions of time. Stones were 
sought out and brought from such localities as Burnock Water or 
Ailsa Craig, with a tough close grain, devoid of flaws, which 
would take a delicate polish and stand the hardest knocks. They 
had a keen surface and a rougher one ; they were made slightly con- 
cave on the one side, and convex on the other; they were fitted 
with the shifting handles, and made pretty much to a regulation 
size or at least an average weight. In the olden times there seem 
to have been Samsons who prided themselves on the ponderous 
masses they could handle ; and, indeed, one specimen, surnamed 
“the Samson,” is still in existence. We need hardly say that 
such extreme inequality in weight must have been fatal to a 
fair game, whether it were a question of “guarding” or of clear- 
ing the ice. Various minor improvements were likewise adopted. 
The cramps which prevented the foot from slipping on delivery 
seem to have been generally replaced now by the a 
though we remember when in most of the country parishes the 
foot was simply set down upon the “ besom.” 

Popular as curling has always been in certain districts, it is 
far more of a national game now than it used to be. It has grown 
and spread wonderfully during the reign of the Queen. No doubt 
the formation and patronage of the Royal Curling Club has had 
something to do with that, as also the introduction of the railways, 
which facilitate communications. Till the beginning of the present 
century its strength lay chiefly in the south-western and central 
counties—notably in Ayrshire, Lanarkshire, and the Lothians ; 
though in the Lothians the play was rather in the towns than in 
the country parishes. There was not very much curling to the 
north of the Tay, and we believe next to none to the northward 
of Forfar, where now there are not a few flourishing societies. 
Mr. Kerr, of course, tells the story of how the Royal Caledonian 
Curling Club originated in 1838. Since then the game has been 
growing steadily in fashion as well as favour, and a glance at the 
muster-rolls of the local clubs will show there is no lack of 
aristocratic patronage. When a gentleman holds high office in 
the Royal Club he may be said to have reached the summit 
of earthly distinction, and when he has been re-elected, as has 
sometimes happened, little in the way of ambition is left him to 
live for. There is an interesting chapter on the Clubs to the 
south of the Border, in the Colonies, and in foreign countries, 
and we must not conclude our cursory notice of the book without 
remarking on the admirable illustrations. They do justice to the 
subject and its associations in all their various aspects. There 
are groups on the ice, busy over the game; there are charac- 
teristic figures of the old and the modern schools, showing the 
play in different attitudes and situations; there are excellent 
portraits of illustrious players ; there are drawings of the ancient 
stones and of contemporary masterpieces; and, most delightful of 
all, there are charming head and tail pieces, —— cottish 
sites and scenes when the wintry world is snow-clad or frost- 
bound. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF.* 


R. STANLEY WEYMAN is a distinct addition to the 
ranks of what may be called the neo-romantic school of 
novelists. His plot is simple, and perhaps rather limited, and his 
style is sometimes over-elaborate, and testifies clearly to the 
lowing of certain models. But his book has a great unity, 
completeness, and “ go,” and, dangerous as its main subject— 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew—is in the way of comparison, 
it justifies the author's selection of it. The hero, who speaks, 
is little more than a boy, and in his father’s absence defends 
his father’s castle and town and his own cousin against the 
attack and suit of a certain Vidame de Bézers, who is “ the 
Wolf.” The Vidame has designs on the cousin, and the cousin 
is betrothed to a Huguenot seigneur. The time draws near St. 
Bartholomew, and the boy and his brothers ride to Paris to warn 
their darling’s suitor of the danger which they know, not of that 
which they donot. They are bold but young, and are completely 
outwitted by one of the Vidame’s followers, so that when they 
come to Paris they find themselves prisoners. Then follows a 
kind of escape and adventure, which has not been better done 
since the “roaring forties,” when La Reine Margot herself 
appeared—high praise, but deserved. It turns out that there 
are two men of the name of the cousin’s beloved, and great woes 
come upon her champions when they find that one—the wrong 
one—is married. And the masterful Vidame, even putting 
this aside, gets his way, and takes his real rival prisoner; yet 
he does not slay him, but on a “hault courage” lets him go. 
The tale is singularly well told, and putting a certain affectation, 
bably due to youth, aside, very appetizing. That is to say, 

it is agreeable in itself, and inclines the reader to demand more. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA-POWER UPON HISTORY.t+ 


as title which Captain Mahan has given his book may be 
fairly accused of being somewhat large. “The Influence 
of Sea-power on History” is a subject to which it would be 
decidedly difficult to set limits at all, and nearly impossible to 
limit in other than a rather arbitrary way. Captain Mahan has 
avoided the mistake of allowing himself to be overpowered by the 
— of his subject-matter, but he has escaped the one danger 
to fall into the other. The limitations of time which he has set 
himself are undoubtedly rather arbitrary. The influence of sea- 
wer was very greatly felt before 1660 and after 1783, the dates 
e has selected to stand at the beginning and the end of his book. 
The history of the Italian Republics, of Spain and Portugal in 
the sixteenth century, and of Holland throughout the whole of 
its eighty years’ struggle for independence, is full of cases which 
the author might find useful to illustrate his principles. Of 
classic times we say nothing, partly because we would not lightly 
tempt any gentleman to meddle with that immortal crux the 
trireme, and partly because Captain Mahan has written an in- 
troductory chapter to prove that the failure of Hannibal was 
mainly if not entirely due to want of proper backing at 
sea. We shall not meddle with that part of his book further 
than to say that the little use Carthage did, or perhaps could, 
make of its galleys is one of the standing puzzles of history. 
It may be that, as far as the Second Punic War is concerned, the 
explanation may be nothing more mysterious than the fear and 
envy which the senators felt for the house of Barca. They did 
not want to see Hannibal return as their master, and so left him 
ill supported ; for which they were most justly punished by ruin 
and slavery. But this only leaves another puzzle—namely, why 
Hamilcar did not form a fleet as well as an army in Spain. So 
oy a man must have seen that to attack Rome by land was to 
all on her where she was strongest and by the worst possible 
road. Ancient history, however, is full of these puzzles, about 
which we know very little, and never can know any more. For 
the rest, Captain Mahan might say that he has not undertaken to 
write a general history of war at sea, but only to point out what, 
in his opinion, are the elements of naval power, and what is the 
sy r way to use it. For this purpose the illustrations supplied 
y history between 1660 and 1783 are abundant. To that we 
have no answer to make except to agree with him. 

This it is the more agreeable to us to do because Captain 
Mahan has written a very good book. It is a curious proof of 
what Carlyle was wont to call the inarticulate nature of English- 
men that we have written so little and so ill about naval 
affairs. We have done more on blue water than any other 
people, and have written about it less. The Dutch, the French, 
the very Spaniards whom we have beaten or crowded off the sea, 
have better naval histories than we have. At this moment, 
indeed, Admiral Colomb is writing, on somewhat the same lines 
as Captain Mahan, a series of papers in The Illustrated Naval 
and Military Magazine, which will become a book in due course, 
we hope. But this is an exception. Every now and then, when 
we have a panic, we can write, with what hideous fluency all 
men know, on “the state of the navy”; but it is pitiable to see 
with what crass ignorance and with how little thought or under- 


* The House of the Wolf. By Stanley J. Weyman. London: Long- 
mans & Co. 
+ The Influence of Sea-Power upon History, 1660-1783. By Captain 


A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


standing. To be sure, on Carlylean principles, ’tis better as it is, 
for as soon as we begin to write well about it we shall also beg; 
to do it ill—and, after all, the doing is the essential thing. But 
having confessed our sins, let us come to Captain Mahan. 
His merits as a writer need cause us no fear, since he is an officer 
in the United States navy. As we have already said, these merits 
are serious. Captain Mahan has, to begin with, a very sound 
notion how to tell a story. His accounts of naval operations are 
quite clear, and yet he abstains from poisoning the landsman 
with technical terms. With us, when an account of a sea-fight 
is not bristling with sea phrases, it is too often so vague as to 
mean nothing. Can any man, for instance, make head or tail 
of Macaulay's accounts of the battles of Beachy Head ang 
La Hogue? Yet Beachy Head is an easy battle to under. 
stand and explain, while te Hogue, though obscure, is not quite, 
unintelligible. There is a thoroughly good account of both of 
them here. Very good, too, are Captain Mahan’s sketches of the 
four days’ sea fight, in 1665; and of De Ruyter’s tactics in the 
Third Dutch War, both in his spirited attack on the Allies in 
Solebay, and in the later battles on the coasts of Holland. In 
connexion with these naval wars of the seventeenth century 
Captain Mahan has a rather interesting passage on the employ- 
ment of military men in sea commands. Considering that he is 
himself a seaman, it is a little surprising to find that, on the 
whole, he approves of the practice. The sailors, he thinks, were 
purely sailors, and had very little military spirit. He even 
expresses the opinion that the nerveless state of naval tacties 
which came into favour at the end of the seventeenth century, 
and remained in favour till the end of the eighteenth, was the 
direct result of employing in command men who were too exclu- 
sively conscious that they were sailors. This is paradoxical. 
Lawson, and Mings, and Hawke were sailors every inch, but no 
man can say that they ever hesitated to go at the enemy. Still, 
it is a fact that Blake and Monk—Blake first, and then Monk— 
who looked upon a fleet purely as a fighting machine, and on a 
ship as a weapon to be used in making a hole in the enemy, did 
raise the level of sea-fighting in their time higher than it was 
ever again till the Revolutionary War. The battle of Quiberon— 
excellently told, by the way, in Captain Mahan’s book—was quite 
in the best tarpaulin and Nelsonian manner; but it is 8 
brilliant exception in a long course of feeble tactics, Why they 
were so feeble would be an interesting question for a naval 
essay. The explanation is not to be found only in the excessive 
devotion of naval officers to seamanship. The French who, as 
Captain Mahan points out, wrote and talked about tactics a great 
deal more than our officers, were far more timid. It is a fact, 
too, which he does not note, that a very similar fall took place in 
military tactics between the retirement of Marlborough and the 
appearance of Frederick. The King of Prussia returned to the 
practice of Corporal John, as the Corporal’s master, Turenne, had 
gone back to the practice of Gustavus Adolphus. The fact, we 
take it, is that the nature of the tactics used in any war is rather 
a matter of temperament than a matter of knowledge. In vain 
is the man who is afraid of responsibility told that the best way 
to defend himself is to take the offensive, or that the general who 
attempts to defend everything ends by defending nothing. He 
will agree with you in theory; but, as soon as he has the enemy 
in front, he will stand fencing on his guard, and will string his 
forces out into a line which can be pierced in a dozen places. 
Why one generation plays a feeble game and another a bold one, 
is a question we recommend no man to attempt to answer. He 
might as well try to account for poetry or religious enthusiasm. 
To be sure, there are those who persist in explaining these things; 
but that, also, is a matter of temperament. 

Naval tactics are not Captain Mahan’s subject, and he touches 
on them for purposes of illustration. Many of his remarks are 
excellent. There is, for one thing, a very shrewd parallel between 
the fire-ship and the torpedo-boat, which is not so useful as it 
would have been a few years ago in the midst of the early 
enthusiasm for those craft, but is none the less sound and con- 
vincing. Captain Mahan, and we do not like him the less for it, 
is fond of demolishing the absurd notion that the introduction of 
steam has so altered the conditions of naval warfare as to make 
the old wars of no value as examples. On the contrary, 
great principles of strategy remain the same, and though am 
admiral will no longer have to consider the direction of the wind, 
he will have to arrange the general movements of his fleets as 
his predecessors did. Considerations of strategy are naturally 
much discussed by him. His constant effort is to disentangle 
from the history of a century and a quarter which he surveys 
exactly what was the influence of power at sea on the course 
events, and on the nations engaged in struggling with one 
another for the largest attainable share of “ pig’s-wash.” It is 
very easy in a survey of this kind to fall into mere generalities, 
but Captain Mahan has, on the whole, avoided this pitfall. As 
a matter of fact, his book is a narrative of the growth of 

wer of England, and he has laboured to show how much 
Le power at sea was the immediate cause of this gro 
It may seem at first that he is only giving evidence in supports 
of a proposition which nobody denies; but this is not alto- 
gether the case. We do, indeed, say as much freely, but . 
state a proposition in general terms is one thing, to prove 
and explain why is another. Now the proof and the explane- 
tion are just what Captain Mahan gives. Lord Mahon m his 
history of the eighteenth century—to cite a example 
an English writer on the same period—takes the naval powe® 
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for ted, and when he touches on the movements of the fleets 
at all, does it, as it were, incidentally. Yet, asa matter of fact, 
the successful or disastrous result of the wars he has to write 
about depended mainly on the use we made of our fleets. It was 
the retreat of D’Aché, after his actions with Pocock, which 
finally decided that we were to be masters in India. The disap- 
ce of the French squadron left the French forces without 
support, or hope of relief, to be destroyed at our leisure. It was our 
command of the St. Lawrence which first enabled Wolfe to take 
Quebec, and then saved the town when it was in imminent danger of 
recapture. In the American rebellion it was the feeble use we 
made of our naval forces, and the persistency with which we 
scattered them, which prolonged the war and made its end so 
anfortunate. Our naval supremacy is the capital fact of the 
whole eighteenth-century struggle, and should be well brought 
forward in a history which professes to be general, and not merely 
military or political. Incidentally, Captain Mahan abolishes that 
favourite delusion of some and fear of others, the “commerce- 
destroyer.” He shows by a dozen examples that this kind of 
war has never subdued a great Power. It has been tried against 
us with really brilliant success. In the Seven Years’ War the 
aumber of English merchant ships taken was nearly equal to the 
total number of French and Spanish prizes taken by ourselves. 
Yet our commerce at the end of the war was far greater than it 
had been at the beginning. The capture of Martinique was an 
offset for any amount of privateering, and that we owed to the 
fact that our fleets could Some the sea and the French could not. 
Captain Mahan, we see, also agrees with an opinion which has 
been advanced here—that the introduction of steam has greatly 
diminished the power of ships to move, instead of increasing it, as 
‘is often asserted’; which, of course, is greatly tothe advantage of 
the Power which has the most coaling-stations’ We will end by 
feaising the tone of Captain Mahan’s book. Although he is an 
erican, he can write about England with perfect civility. The 
‘fact is that he is so thoroughly professional as to care only for 
good seamanship and good fighting. Where he finds them he 
praises them without regard to nationality or cause. It is not 
the worst spirit in which to write about war. 


4 DR. HAKE’S SONNETS.* 


S igen originality and impressiveness of Dr. Gordon Hake’s 
poetic work,” remarks Mr. Earl Hodgson in his preface, 
“are not a new discovery.” Many years have passed since the 
>. in the Fortnightly Review, of Rossetti’s recognition 
Dr. Hake as a poet of strongly-marked individuality, indepen- 
dent of contemporary influences, and, in short, “as original a 
poet, in relation to his own time, as one can well conceive pos- 
sible.” The poet’s later volumes possess the characteristics of 
the elder in undiminished strength. Of that influence which has 
proved so powerful with many of the minor poets of the day, the 
influence of his intimate friend Rossetti, there is absolutely no 
-trace whatever in these sonnets. In The New Day Dr. Hake is 
certainly less “ metaphysical,” in the Johnsonian sense of the 
term, than in Parables and Tales or The Serpent Play; yet in all 
other respects the kinship of the book with these and the rest of 
“the author’s poetry is clearly apparent. The use of the sonnet as 
a stanza has Soon deprecated by those who hold that the sonnet 
“should be a poem, one-thoughted and self-contained, not a part of 
‘apoem or a link in a sequence. The example of great poets 
entirely supports this view, as against the employment of the 
Italian form rigidly observed, notwithstanding the experiment of 
Rossetti in his sonnet sequence. Dr. Hake has wisely declined 
the tillage of the scanty plot of ground on the allotment system. 
A sonnet sequence necessarily implies continuity, and continuity 
is far more readily preserved by employing the Shakspearian 
sonnet, chosen by Dr. Hake, than by adopting less pliable and 
less simple forms. The New Day sonnets are retrospective, and 
for the most part of a meditative cast. Add to an old 
friend and brother poet, they recall in graceful tones the pathos 
and the pleasures of comradeship in the past. They honour 
several friendships, they revive pleasant converse and wanderings 
by seashore, in foreign lands, on the Alps; they call up home 
Scenes in London and on the Thames, fireside discussions on 
poetry and art, and the destiny of man. They enshrine memories 
of Rossetti— 
The man whose iris-woven pictures moved us 
From Nature to her blazoned shadow, Art— 
and of George Borrow, that mighty boxer and estrian, “ the 
walking lord of gipsy lore” :— 
How often ’mid the deer that grazed the park, 
Or in the fields and heath and windy moor, 
Made musical with many a soaring lark, 
’ Have we not held brisk commune with him there ; 
f While he, Lavengro, towering by your side, 
With rose complexion and bright silvery hair, 
Would stop amid his swift and lounging stride 
To tell the legends of the fading race. 


Towards nature Dr. Hake’s attitude is eminently that of a 
Peet. We should never have thought of placing him “ in 
the van of the Evolutionists,” as a competent authority has 
done, according to Mr. Hodgson. There is nothing of evolutionary 


cant in these sonnets, nothing to implicate Dr. Hake in the current 
theories of certain expounders of science, for whom science is 
a nineteenth-century birth, and began, and is exalted in Darwin- 
ism. Nor do we find anything in Dr. Hake’s philosophy, not 
excepting even its genial note of optimism, that Sigerentiates it 
from that which was the vogue in literary circles in Pope's day. 
Quoting a juvenile poem of Keats’s that expresses, though some- 
what crudely, what we feel must ever be the conviction of poets, 
Mr. Hodgson apologizes, in genuine jin de siecle fashion, for the 
poet’s distrust of “cold philosophy”—a distrust that clearly 
embraces science also. “In his day,” says Mr. Hodgson—that is, 
the day that knew Berkeley and Lamarck and Newton—“ philo- 
sophy had only timidly begun her voyage of discovery.” Keats 
was not the man for the evolutionary van. It was enough for 
him to voyage in the realms of gold and on perilous seas in fairy 
lands forlorn. And Dr. Hake invites to intercourse with nature 
in tropic zone or foreign seas, as a poet should, free to follow 
fancy, unfettered by theories :— 
O! let us sail to where the oceans lead, 
Where man has later growth in regions lone. 
The time is brief, so yonder let us speed 
To greet the tropic or the frozen zone. 
Age creeps upon us, day is vanishing, 
The sun out yonder has a warmer beam ; 
There a last song to Nature let us sing, 
Though drawn no closer to our early dream. 
His sense of the mystery and fascination of Nature is as keen as 
ever, and finds delicate expression in these thoughtful and melo- 
dious sonnets. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


\ \ JITHOUT going so far as those who say that everybody's 
memoirs are worth writing, it may be admitted that there 
is at least a possibility of interest in truthfully and modestly 
written memoirs of any one who has taken part in notable affairs. 
The bulk of French biography is waxing almost portentous ; yet 
we have seen many recent additions which we could have spared 
better than the Memoirs of the Duke des Cars (1) (this, the 
resent orthography, seems to be more correct than the comelier 
D’Escars). he Duke’s life lasted from the middle of the last 
century until well into this; he saw the ancien régime, the Revo- 
lution, the Empire, the Restoration ; he took part in tae siege of 
Gibraltar (which, it seems, “ brave Crillon ” wanted the Spaniards 
to anticipate by attacking without declaration of war); he visited 
various European Courts just before the Revolution and after its 
outbreak, at which point his Memoirs break off. They are not 
very important or exciting ; but they are readable, and give the 
impression of great exactness, an honourable disposition, and a 
fair intelligence. 

It is probable that some people pretty well acquainted with the 
history of the French Revolution do not know that there was an 
“internuntio” of the Pope at Paris all through the last stormy 
decade of the eighteenth century (2). He was a certain Abbé de 
Salamon, a native of the Venaissin, who died after the Restora- 
tion as Bishop of Saint-Flour. As might be expected, he ran not 
a few risks, was imprisoned divers times, and narrowly escaped 
the Second of September, whereof and of other things he gives a 
fair account. His Memoirs are avowedly published from a copy, 
not from the original; and the Abbé Bridier admits, with a levity 
which will shock severe scholars, that he has “made their 
toilette,” without exactly specifying what his ancillary operations 
have been. Nor are the Memoirs themselves of the first interest ; 
but they will pass muster very fairly. 

“Who was Madame de Beaumarchais? ” (3) is a question 
which probably might be put with a certainty of not getting an 
answer to most people, even among those who know rene. | 
of the author of “ Vous vous étes donné la peine de naitre,” an 
so forth, There were, in fact, three legitimate Mesdames de 
Beaumarchais, and the heroine of M. de Marsangy’s book was 
the last, Beaumarchais’ widow, a comely and intelligent Swiss 
lady, who survived him a good many years, championed his 
memory, and tried bravely to save what she could of his fortune. 
Something the same criticism may be passed upon these memoirs 
of her (which are not, as in the other cases, her own composition, 
though they contain many of her letters) as upon the two books 
just mentioned. They are, to speak honestly, “facultative” ; 
they cannot be recommended to persons who are neither students 
of the present subject nor somewhat wide readers. But, again, 
they pass muster, and something more. 

And still they come, though it may be admitted that 
Dumouriez(4) is a person of more importance than M. des 
Cars, Mgr. de Salamon, or Mme. de Beaumarchais. He wrote 
(rather embroideringly) his own memoirs; but M. Welschinger’s 
essay on him, which is followed by others on Adam Lux and 
other revolutionary characters and things, is welcome enough. 
The author, who, as his books on the Duke of Enghien and other 
matters have shown, is a careful historical inquirer and a good 
writer, seems to have a certain foible for the “Swiss of Heaven,” 


(1) Mémoires du Duc des Cars. 2 tomes. Paris: Plon. 

(2) Mémoires inédits de Pinternonce & Paris pendant la révolution. Par 
l’Abbé Bridier. Paris: Plon. 

(3) Madame Beaumarchais. ParL. B. de Marsangy. Paris: Calmann 
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though he is chiefly occupied with the most disgraceful of all 
Dumouriez’s actions, his really brutal treatment of his wife. “Le 
Comité de Salut Public et la Comédie Frangaise” is another 
article which may be recommended ; and on the whole the collec- 
tion is well worth turning over. 

A diplomatic correspondence between Pozzo di Borgo and 
Nesselrode (5) almost “surprises by itself” tout ce guil ya 
de plus diplomatique. But when we find Pozzo di Borgo and 
Nesselrode commenting on the wicked “ innocence” of Talley- 
rand the cup runs over. We must keep this work, until it 
completed, in a cool barge for future use. 

The characteristics which we noted in the first volume of 
Prince Lubomirski’s Histoire contemporaine (6) are maintained in 
the second. The narrative, which goes from 1854 to 1856, has the 
suppleness and ease which are so often Russian; the criticisms 
and judgments are never consciously unfair, the information is 
(though not complete) accurate enough. It is “de esprit sur 
histoire contemporaine.” 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
BISMARCK and State Socialism, by W.H. Dawson (Swan 


Sonnenschein & Co.), comprises a succinct, well-digested 
review of German social and economic legislation since 1870. At 
considerable length, and with excellent clearness, Mr. Dawson 
deals with the growth of Protection in Germany and the economic 
aspects of Prince Bismarck’s policy. He defines State Socialism 
as the mean of two extremes—NSocialism and Individualism—a 
union, as it were, of the more valuable elements of two opposing 
schools of thought, the results of which are represented in Prince 
Bismarck’s promotion of working-men’s insurance, restrictions on 
labour, regulation of factories, and other industrial measures. 
Such State Socialism, however, is practically nothing less than 
an indirect product of Socialism. Indeed, it is worth noting that 
Mr. Dawson evidently believes that the late Chancellor was con- 
siderably influenced by Lassalle. Referring, again, to the Co- 
operative movement of Schulze-Delitzsch, in its earlier days, he 
remarks, “ as an antidote against Socialism, Co-operation failed.” 
It benefited only artisans and others possessed of small capitals, 
leaving the poorer workmen open to the seductive teaching of 
Lassalle. A sound conclusion this, if the Schulze-Delitzsch 
Societies were established with that object only, and failed. But 
these Societies thrived, and do still thrive. Their promoter’s aim 
was Co-operative, not Anti-socialistic. Mr. Dawson's chief conten- 
tion, that the State Socialism of recent German legislation is an 
organic development of Prussian social-economic policy in the 
past, is, we think, completely sustained. 

A French revival, English only as to the text, and one of the 

rettiest volumes in the series of French illustrated hooks of the 

t century, is the prose pastoral of Longus Daphnis and Chloe 
(Vizetelly & Co.) ‘The translation based on that of Le Grice, the 
illustrations after the designs of Prudhon and Gérard, with repro- 
ductions of the head- and tailpieces of Philippe d’Orleans. The 
charming designs of the Regent by no means assimilate with the 
“ classicism” of Prudhon and Gérard, whose hard and dry style 
is altogether opposed to the elegance of the former. Boucher and 
Ingres, or Watteau and David, could scarcely offer a stranger con- 
junction. The art of the earlier period is infinitely more pleasing 
than that of the latter, both as decorative and illustrative design. 

A lady’s recollections of Australia some forty years since find a 

leasant yet unexciting record in The Golden South, by “ Lyth” 

Ward & Downey). Colonial life in the “forties” was not 
wholly a rough experience, to judge from the writer's narrative 
of her school days and youth in New South Wales. Her remi- 
niscences are suggestive of a good time, on the whole, in which 
dances, and picnics, and excursions into the bush varied the 
placid round of life. The discovery of gold was, of course, the 
great transformation scene, of which the book gives some pretty 
and effective sketches. 

Those who ss the ardour and convictions of the late 
Mr. Whalley will find matter to their minds in the revelations of 
Sister Mary Agnes, whose story of “ seventeen years with Father 
Ignatius” is edited by the Rev. W. Lancelot Holland, in a 
somewhat effusive style, under the title Nunnery Life in the 
Church of England (Hodder & Stoughton). It is satisfactory to 
note that Sister Mary Agnes cannot pose as an escaped nun, 
though her book was, it seems, directly suggested by the 
lecture of Mrs. Edith O’Gorman Auffray, the “ Escaped Nun.” 
Sister Mary Agnes was, as she shows, free to come and to go, 
and her action and suffering were alike voluntary. She actually 
did leave Llanthony, only to return like a prodigal, being, as she 
declares, still under the glamorous influence of Father Ignatius. 

In the “ Camelot” series we have a new edition of Mr. Gosse’s 
Northern Studies (Walter Scott), with an editorial preface and 
areview of those much-discussed prose dramas of Ibsen that have 
ya since Mr. Gosse first introduced the Norwegian poet to 
the English reader sixteen years ago, when Ibsenism was not so 
much as dreamed of among us. 

Midnight Talks at the Club, reported by Amos K. Fiske (New 
York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert), reflects in dialogue form the 
thought and conversation that lighten a certain corner room in 


(5) Correspondance diplomatique du Comte Pozzo di B et du Comte 
de Tome Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(6) Histoire contemporaine de (Europe. Tome 2. Par le Prince 
Lubomirski. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


the Asphodel Club on Saturday nights. To judge these dis. 
cussions by the club standard of effete Europe, the Asphodeliang 
are an extremely high-toned set, given to singularly unclublike 
converse. They range from Moses and the Prophets to the 
modern Irish American and his vote. In accordance with a bad 
new custom, the book is accompanied by a leaflet of “ points which 
the reviewer is requested to note.” The first of these is the 
terse criticism, “A brainy little volume, this.” “Brainy” js 
excellent, indeed, a good appetizer for the reluctant reviewer of 
dull books. 

For the “ Young Collector” who dabbles in still waters, Mr, 
T. Spencer Smithson has written Pond Life: Alge and Allied 
Forms (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), a handy little guide, illus. 
trated by good diagrams, and full of useful hints and information 
for collectors and microscopists. 

Mr. William Rathbone’s History and Progress of District 
Nursing (Macmillan & Co.) comprises a very interesting account 
of the system of district nursing that has proved highly success- 
ful in Liverpool, and a general review of the various movements 
throughout the country in promotion of nursing in the homes of 
the poor. One of the objects of the Metropolitan and National 
Nursing Association, founded in 1874, is to provide skilled nurses 
for the sick poor in their own homes. The work of the Associa- 
tion has received the warmest commendation of Miss Florence 
Nightingale; and since the incorporation of the Queen Victoria 
Jubilee Institute for the training and maintenance of nurses for 
the sick poor, directly connected with the Association as the 
Institute is, the sphere of usefulness is greatly enlarged. The 
future chronicler of district nursing will not, we may hope, be 
restricted to merely local successes. The Jubilee Institute will 
effect, as Mr. Rathbone anticipates, “the consolidation of local 
efforts into one united royal and national undertaking.” 

In the “ All England ” series published by Messrs. Bell & Sons 
two capital little handbooks—Cricket, by the Hon. and Rey. E. 
Lyttelton, and Swimming, by Mr. Martin Cobbett—make a season- 
able appearance. Mr. Lyttelton’s book is eminently practical, 
and in all respects shows the knowledge and experience of a past- 
master of the game. It is stored with excellent counsel. Mr. 
Cobbett’s useful manual is marked by clearness and brevity of 
style. The numerous diagrams of the action of the swimmer and 
diver are far above the average of such attempts to illustrate 
precepts. 

Mr. John Fred. Boyes, F.S.A., is the compiler of a pretty and 
interesting novelty in “Birthday Books,” Men of the Time 
Birthday Book (Routledge & Co.),a calendar that gives for every 
day of the year four names, with their birth-dates, of persons 
eminent in the Church, literature, art, science, and so forth. 
Ladies, we observe, appear in the record, and their names are 
dateless, as if in deference to their invincible objection to the 
dating of letters. 

From Messrs. G. Philip & Son we have an ingenious and most 
useful “ Guide for Cyclists,” by Mr. Rowland Brayshay, Specially 
Surveyed Roads in Scotland, with excellent key diagrams, sectional 
maps, and route maps; and a fourth series of Rustic Walking 
Tours, dealing with the S.E. district of London, by Messrs. W. R. 
Evans and 8. Sharpe. 

Royal Academy Pictures, Parts II. and III. (Cassell & Co.), 
complete an admirably representative selection of reproductions 
of paintings and sculpture at Burlington House. No better 
memorial of the year’s art is issued. , 

Mr. Henry Blackburn’s Academy Sketches (Allen & Co.) illus- 
trates all the leading picture exhibitions of the year, and is an 
old favourite with visitors that fully sustains its reputation. 

The new “ Waterloo edition” of Vanity Fair (Smith, Elder, 
& Co.) in one volume, with Thackeray's drawings, in neat cloth 
binding and good clear type, is an excellent reprint; the best, 
indeed, of all cheap editions of Thackeray’s masterpieces. 

A new edition—the fourth—of Sabrine Corolla (Bell & Sons) 
has appeared, with a preface by Messrs. Henry Holden and R. D. 
Archer-Hind. ; 

We have also received a new and revised edition of Mr. Baring 
Gould’s Yorkshire Oddities (Methuen & Co.); Mr. Furneaux 
Jordan’s Character in Body and Parentage, new edition (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.); Mr. Carleton’s City Legends, 
“ Rose Library” edition (Sampson Low & Co.); The Annual 
Register for 1890 (Rivingtons); the second volume of The 
Victorian Year-Book, compiled by Mr. H. H. Hayter (Melbourne : 
Sands & McDougall); Mr. H. N. Chute’s Elementary Practical 
Physics (Boston: Heath & Co.) ; A Strike of Millionaires against 
Miners, by H.D. Lioyd (Chicago: Belford-Clarke); The Function 
of Labour in the Production of Wealth, by Alexander Philip, 
LL.B. (Blackwood); The Faith of a Realist, by James Copner, 
M.A. (Williams & Norgate) ; Charles Henry von Bogatzky, by the 
Rev. John Kelly (Religious Tract Society); an illustrated edition 
of Mr. Silas K. Hocking’s Her Benny (Warne & Co.); Notable 
Yorkshire Churches, No. 1 of The Church Bells albums, with de- 
scriptive letterpress and good engravings; and the third edition 
of the Leamington Spa Pictorial (Leamington : Glover). 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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